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VER-SIZED version of the weasel, the mink shown on this month's 
cover is synonomous with beauty, luxury and sometimes even scandal, 
This valuable bearer of short, durable fur, usually rich umber brown in 
color, is tantalizing to both trapper and tradesman. For the furrier, a mink 
coat symbolizes wealth. For the trapper or mink rancher, the two-foot long 
bundle of cunning and stealth presents a challenging reward. Six to ten 
thousand mink are trapped in Pennsylvania each winter and, with prices 
for prime pelts usually attractive, the solitary wanderer is under constant 
pressure. 

The mink is a water-loving animal and he’s the most versatile member of 
his family. Although he can’t swim like brother otter, hunt like cousin 
weasel, nor smell like his skunk kin, the mink can do a creditable job 
with each of these characteristics. By nature a non-social creature, minks are 
usually seen alone except during the breeding season. They do keep in touch 
with each other, however, by using a unique wilderness means of communica: 
tion. Each mink stops ; t definitely established spots throughout its range to 
leave a “calling-card” of dung and urine which enable “friends” to find out 
who’s around and when they passed by. 

Litters of five or six young are born in April or May, the family usually 
being found near water. Mink dens may be in hollow logs, under stumps or 
tree roots, or merely burrows in stream banks. If the mink does dig his 
own den, it will be about four inches in diameter and as much as ten or 
twelve feet in length. Other than man, his most common enemy is the 
great-horned owl. 

\ mink menu includes mice, fish, frogs, birds’ eggs, rabbits, muskrats, 
and what other animal life is available and ‘“‘catchable.” More of a carnivore 
than his raccoon and skunk “in-laws,” the mink is both the good and bad 
of his family, depending on how you view him. He’s the hero of the hour 
when seen ridding rats from some farmer’s barn but a black bandit when 
caught cleaning out the chickens from the adjacent coop. The duck hunter 
seethes with anger over a duck nest destroyed by a mink, but smiles ap- 
provingly when the same mink eats the eggs of the snapping turtle. Probably 
the mink’s high price-tag is the only thing which saves him from being 
ostracized by sportsmen as a predator. sut to the trapper, the furrier, and 
the fur rancher, mink will always be the “ultimate” in fine fur. 
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Most Dangerous Game rh 


Worthless as a trophy, generally regarded as inferior in taste 
to other wild meat, and incapable of leading hunting dog or 
man on “merry chase,” the slow-moving woodchuck is gradually 
gaining recognition as Pennsylvania’s most dangerous game 
animal. Based on number of participants and man hours hunted, 
at least, a greater percentage of gun casualties occur in summer 
woodchuck hunting than in “regular” seasons. By mid-August 
of this year 8 persons had been killed and 15 others wounded 
in the hunting of this famous marmot. In 1952 six Pennsylva- 
nians were killed “in mistake for woodchuck”~—one-fourth the 
total number killed by gunfire in all types of hunting. 


Comparatively recent development of high-velocity, small cali- 
ber ammunition, mass production of inexpensive varmint rifles, 
and increased interest in specialized, off-season shooting are all 
combined in “chuck” hunting. Penn’s woods and fields have 
echoed with the crack of countless high-powered weapons all 
summer long and September brings a period of renewed interest 
as preparations for regular game seasons reach a peak. Ironically, 
the smallest cartridge legally permitted in Pennsylvania is pro- 
ducing, proportionately, the most hunting casualties. Many vic- 
tims killed or wounded by chuck hunters are shot in the vital 
head or neck area, possibly because the bare head or brown 
head-gear may be construed by some to resemble a groundhog. 


While there is no excuse for anyone who shoots another in 


mistake for game, there ge to be some cause for’ placing 
e 


partial responsibility on the shoulders—and heads—of wood- 
chuck hunting victims. Casualty reports reveal most of those 
shot in recent years were NOT wearing any type of conspicuous 
head-gear. For lack of such protection, these persons jeopardized 
their lives. 


Surely it is not too much trouble for a chuck hunter to tie 
a piece of white cloth over his head, or too expensive to pur- 
chase and wear a light-reflecting cap. While countless hunters 
are intently watching farm or forest for any movement which 
might indicate the presence of a woodchuck, these simple safety 
precautions can save possible injury or death! 


PLAY SAFE—LOOK SAFE! WEAR CONSPICUOUS CAPS 
AND CLOTHING WHILE HUNTING!! 
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pe: lonesome call of a whip-poor- 
will echoed faintly through the 
misty night almost as though coming 
from another world. As the mel- 
ancholy whistles faded away, the Old 
Game Protector turned to his com- 
panion. 

“We're going to get webbed feet if 
we sit here much longer,” he whis- 
pered. 

The Deputy rose from the damp 
ground with apparent eagerness. 
“That's easily fixed. I'll just go back 
to the car and dig out a couple of 
raincoats I carry for just such occa- 
sions.” 

The Old Game Protector stood up 
to stretch his legs as the younger man 
vanished in the swirling grayness of 
the fine rain. The veteran wildlife 
officer gazed intently over the quiet 
Pennsylvania valley below him. From 
his hillside vantage point, he could 
just barely make out the farm fields 
broken with small patches of wood- 
lots. A few twinkles of pale yellow 
light indicated the location of several 
farmhouses where tired countrymen 
were getting ready for well earned 
rest. 

Strange as this particular valley 
was to the man, he couldn’t help but 





She 
Spotlighters 


Although written in fictional fashion, 
this is a TRUE story based on an 
actual experience of Pennsylvania 
Game Protector R. V. Rea. 


- feel he had seen it a thousand times 


before on a thousand other nights 
just like this one. He recalled many 
identical scenes from his own district 
while memories of similar law en; 
forcement assignments returned to 
occupy his thoughts. Then he thought 
of the Deputy whom he had met but 
a few short hours ago. Seemed like a 
capable, hard working fellow, he 
mused. Just like most deputy game 
protectors—willing to spend nights 
away from home and family, often 
without pay, and glad to be doing 
something to protect and preserve 
the grandest of all outdoor sports. 
The two men had met and become 
a team earlier in the evening at the 
headquarters of the Game Protector 
in charge of this district which bor- 
dered on his own. Deer jacklighters 
had been robbing the sportsmen of 


game and depriving them of future ' 


legal sport. The Old Game Protector, 
along with another Commission offi 
cer, had been requested to lend a 
hand in apprehending the violators. 
The plan was simple, Each night he 
would report at the headquarters of 
his brother officer, be assigned a 
Deputy, and sent to a certain section 
of the District where spotlighting had 
been reported. 
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On this rainy, gloomy fall night, 
the team had been assigned to a 
small valley which neither of them 
had ever seen before. Hiding their 
car had been a problem, but they 
finally located a semblance of a road 
leading into the surrounding hills. 
After constant use of low gear, 
coupled with an occasional push to 
get over bumps and spots where the 
road had apparently given up, the 
two men had at last found a hilltop 
atch of woods where the vehicle 
could be hidden. They then walked 
to a nearby open field giving an un- 
obstructed view of the terrain below 
them. 

“Here’s your raincoat,” the Deputy 
suddenly spoke through the darkness. 
The two men quickly donned the 
protective slickers and resumed their 
watchful waiting. 

“Lucky for us that old country road 
led to those woods back there, wasn’t 
it?” the Deputy spoke again. “But, 
say, why did you drive past that park- 
ing spot first?” 

“Well,” the Old Game Protector 
replied, “No point in letting every- 
one know exactly where you are all 
the time. I figured we might fool a 
few folks by driving on out the road, 
then dousing the lights, and sneaking 
back to the parking place.” 

“Hey, speaking of lights, what's 
that down there?” the Deputy inter- 
rupted excitedly. 

The Old Game Protector turned in 
the direction his assistant was point- 
ing. “Now that’s right interesting. 
Where I come from, one long, narrow 
beam of light like that, moving 
slowly back and forth over the 
countryside means just one thing. 
Looks like your boss is . . .” 

Before the older man could finish, 
the sound of one shot rolled up the 
valley, muffled in the drizzle but 
nonetheless unmistakable. Both men 
jumped up at once and both started 
running towards the distant field be- 
low them. Within a few minutes, 
however, they were slowed almost to 


a halt by thick brush. They pushed 
against the dense cover, twisting and 
turning to break their way. 

“Let’s use our flashlights before we 
get hung up like fish in a gill net,” 
muttered the Deputy finally, “These 
danged blackberry briars and con- 
founded vines are tearing me to 
pieces!” 

“No, sir, “the Old Game Protector 
exclaimed in a hoarse whisper. ‘We 
wouldn’t stand a chance of catching 
those outlaws if we tipped ‘em off 
now with lights. Besides, I figure 
we've only got about another half 
mile to go and our blood ought to 
hold out that long.” 

A forced laugh was the only re- 
sponse from the Deputy as the two 
men renewed their efforts to break 
through the thicket, work that finally 
succeeded at the expense of torn uni- 
forms and bleeding scratches. But no 
sooner had they left the thick brush, 
brambles, and vines behind when 
they found themselves in a swamp. 
In places the two determined wildlife 
guardians had to wade knee deep in 
mud and brackish water and several 
times were forced to back up and go 
around ‘deep holes. Finally, they 
broke out and staggered into an open 
field which sloped steeply up a hill- 
side. The rain, which had started as 
3 mist, now began to pour down on 
the two bedraggled figures, adding 
insult to injury. 

“Whew!” puffed the Old Game 
Protector. “Let’s stop a second to 
catch our wind.” But just as the big 
man ceased his long strides forward, 
another shot rang out from the hill 
just above. “Let’s go!” the veteran 
officer whispered with renewed vigor, 
and the two men started moving 
rapidly, but quietly, up the steep 
slope. 

When they reached the top of the 
hill, the Old Game Protector end, his 
Deputy discovered another field 
bordered with a narrow strip of 
woods. Moving cautiously, the pair 
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Thad to circle away from a narrow, 
‘yet strong, beam of light which 
Angered its way along the edge of the 
‘field. Suddenly, the light vanished 
"and the sound of a tractor starting 
up broke the quiet murmur of the 
' falling rain. Both men sprinted to- 
' wards a big oak tree standing along 
- the field. 

" “Dawgone it! We missed ’em,” the 
' Deputy growled ruefully. 

' The Old Game Protector crouched 
' jower at the base of the huge tree. 
' “Don’t give up yet, son. Sounds like 
P they're just heading over to that 
_ farmhouse yonder.” 

“By golly, you’re right. Here they 
come again!” 

The sound of the tractor drew 
near as it rounded the field once 
more, the spotlight throwing a mov- 
ing shaft of brilliant light along the 
wooded edge. The two law enforce- 
ment officers, well hidden behind the 
big oak, watched intently as the 
tractor chugged its way closer and 
closer. Suddenly, the Old Game Pro- 


tector sprang into the field, switching 
on his small flashlight to illuminate 
the scene. 

As the tractor lurched to a halt, its 
driver literally jumped out of his seat, 
thrusting his arms straight up and 


screaming, “They got us . . . They 
gotus . . . THEY GOT US!” One 
of two men riding on the back of the 
tractor immediately leaped to the 
ground and started running like a 
deer towards the far end of the field. 
The other simply stood silently, let- 
ting the powerful spotlight in his 
hands fall to the ground. 

“Looks like you men are in 
trouble,” ‘the Old Game Protector 
spoke in a firm, crisp voice. 

After a moment’s silence, one of 
the tractor riders replied in a sullen 
tone, “What makes you say that? 
We're just looking this here field 
over, getting ready for fall planting.” 
_ Kind of a strange time to be do- 
we it,” the Old Game Protector said. 
“That spotlight of yours don’t quite 


fit in with farming, either.” Strikes 
me you fellows were just aiming to 
get a bit of venison about three 
months too early and in the wrong 
way, too.” 

“Heck no, warden, we ain’t seen 
a deer all night!” the other denied. 


Just then, the Deputy, who had 
raced after the escaping member of 
the trio, broke into the circle of light 
cast by the Old Game Protector’s 
flashlight. The third man on the 
tractor appeared with him. Thrust- 
ing a mean-looking rifle forward, the 
Deputy said, “Lucky there’s a solid 
stone fence at the end of this field. 
This here character managed to 
throw this rifle over it but that’s 
more than he could manage himself.” 


The Old Game Protector turned 
quickly to the newcomer who was 
puffing heavily to get his breath back. 
“Let’s introduce ourselves, mister. 
My name’s Rea and I happened to 
be a Pennsylvania Game Protector. 
This is one of my Deputies. Now, 
I'll just get out my notebook and 
pencil so’s I can write down your 
name and those of your friends.” 


As the trio reluctantly gave their 
names and addresses, the Old Game 
Protector wrote them down in his 
battered and somewhat wet note- 
book. Suddenly he turned to the 
driver of the tractor who had given 
his name last. “How many points did 
the deer have?” The veteran officer 
almost spat the question from his 
mouth. 

“Why, I. . . I couldn’t see any,” 
the man admitted in a startled voice. 

The Old Game Protector smiled 
faintly before speaking. “Well, gentle- 
men, it’s my duty to place all three 
of you under arrest. You will be 
charged with attempting to kill a 
deer with an artificial light. Now, 
you have two choices. Either you can 
settle right here and now on a Field 
Acknowledgment Receipt or, if you 
prefer, we can arrange a hearing be- 
fore a justice of the peace.” 


“Guess you got us, alright,” one 
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of the trio replied, “but we'll just 
take a hearing anyway.” 

“O. K., that’s one of your Ameri- 
can privileges,” said the Old Game 
Protector. “Now we can either walk 
into town which I guess is about 25 
miles from here, or if you men have 
cars, we can ride. We'll just leave the 
tractor here; I’ll take the key with 
me. It may be that it will be con- 
fiscated along with your spotlight 
and rifle but the J. P. will have to 
decide that.” 

A few hours later the Old Game 
Protector and the Deputy arrived 
back on the hillside where they had 
left their car. The first, pale tints 
of dawn were just appearing in the 
gray sky to the east. The two tired 
men stood for a moment looking out 
over the mountain valley which had 
been the scene of so much trouble 
and excitement earlier. The Old 
Game Protector slowly reached into 
his hip pocket and pulled out his 


a | 





“that was one of the few times I ever 
had to arrest a man; then turn and 
ask him to give me a ride into towy — 
for a hearing. But I hope those three | 
have learned a lesson or two tonight, _ 
We'll never know whether th 
killed or wounded that deer but 
bet, after paying $100 apiece 
losing their spotlight and rifle, th 
think twice before trying to rob oy 
wildlife again.” . 

“Yup,” the Deputy replied with 
sudden laugh.” And I just fig 
out why that tractor driver was 
darned scared when we jumped oy 
from behind that big oak. Look at us, 
Why, we look like a couple of wild 
ghosts after that mad dash through’ 
the brush and swamp.” 

As the two men slowly crawled” 
into the car, the Old Game Protector 
spoke with a wry smile. “Yes, sir, 4 
sometimes this job gets to be down J 
right dirty work. But, y’know, I 
wouldn’t trade it for any other in the 
























































battered briar pipe and tobacco’ world.” 
pouch. “Y’know,” he said slowly, The End. I 
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NEW DOG CARE BOOKLETS AVAILABLE h 

Do you know how to train your dog to heel? Treat him for electric shock? Stop him : 
biting the postman? t 

If your knowledge of these or other dog care and training problems is limited, you al 
will want to get the series of pamphlets produced by Swift & Company for distribution i 
by veterinarians. W 

Prepared by leading authorities in the fields of dog care and training, and veterinary fi 
medicine, the series is composed of five folders, each of six pages, illustrated with line ; 
drawings and done in two colors. Titles are: “The Care and Training of Puppies,” . 
“Your Dog’s Care and Breeding,” “Your Dog’s Obedience Training,” “Correcting Your SI 
Dog’s Bad Habits,” and “Keeping Your Dog Healthy.” st 

Although the series has been out for only a few months, it is already stocked by over e€ 
2,500 veterinarians and more than a million and a half of the booklets have been dis- 0 
tributed. They are free and in communities where they are not otherwise available } 
they can be secured by writing to Pard Department, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 

Reason for the surprising popularity of the series may lie in its simple presentation. 
Designed for use by school children as well as adults, the booklets are realistic in their . 
approach and the writing is light and easy to read. One example of the sensible attitude re 
taken can be gathered by reading the opening paragraph of the pamphlet on “Care and i 
Breeding”: * 


“Taking care of a dog requires neither a great amount of knowledge nor a great 
amount of work. A little common sense and a few minutes a day are all that is neces 
sary. It isn’t necessary to make work of dog care.” 
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Bes Your Gun 


By Richard Alden Knight 


| ie has been my privilege, in years 
past, to shoot with a number of the 
finest shots in this country. In my 
own painstaking way I have mim- 
icked their gun handling ability to 
the letter, if not to the efficiency. I 
have studied the positions in which 
they carry their guns and watched 
the sure, quick coordination of body 
and eye as they swing on a fast mov- 
ing target. I have watched these men 
with the same interest that a gallery 
fan might watch Ben Hogan or a 
sand lot kid might study Stan Mu- 
sial’s batting stance. In all this ob- 
servation I have been fortunate 
enough to learn the one cardinal rule 
of effective gun handling-—KNOW 
YOUR GUN! 

It is just as simple as that. The 
knowledge of your favorite weapon’s 
characteristics, both good and bad, 
is an invaluable aid in consistent wing 
shooting. 

Gun habits are not easily acquired. 
It takes a child several years to learn 
to walk and run with a perfect sense 


of balance at all times. Walking is a 
learned reaction and its performance 
becomes as mechanical as taking a 
breath. Gun handling, being as it is 
a very difficult bit of coordination, 
must of absolute necessity, be a 
learned motion. 

A gun is perhaps the longest-lived 
piece of equipment a hunter owns. 
It also represents a major investment 
of his hunting career. Although some 
may not follow my line of reasoning, 
the choosing of a good gun is much 
the same as the choice of a wife— 
you're with both of them a long time. 

Much has been written in recent 
years on the art of gun fitting. Neo- 
phite hunters of today speak rather 
glibly of stock length, pitch and drop 
at comb. Here again it is unforunate 
that a little bit of knowledge can be 
a dangerous thing. Several years ago 
I hunted with a boy who has the na- 
tural speed of hand and eye to be- 
come a good wing shot, but who, to 
his own complete confusion, had 
jumped from gun to gun in search 
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of a consistently-deadly weapon. To 
the best of my knowledge, he still 
misses a great majority of his birds. 
‘The answer is pathetically simple and 
economically sound. If he had spent 
the time and money on a choice of 
a gun that was fitted, not by him, 
but a trained stock maker, he would 
be a better-than-average shot today. 

How many hunters of your ac- 
quaintance have patterned their favo- 
rite shot gun recently? Perhaps, you 
yourself have been negligent in per- 
forming this important operation. Is 
your shotgun capable of pulling down 
that big ringneck that just flushed 
forty-eight yards from you? Can you 
shoot at that bobbing cottontail at 
eighteen yards without tearing him 
to bits? What is the most effective 
load per pellet pattern that you can 
shoot in your gun? One hour of your 
time before the hunting season will 
make your bag better during those 
few golden days. 

My father and the friends he shoots 
with have formed a club bearing the 
title that needs no explanation—The 
Woodcock Demolishers Association. 
To become a member of the W.D.A. 
the convert must render a Woodcock 
entirely unfit for table consumption 
before at least one member, in good 
standing, of W.D.A. Go ahead and 
laugh—You've done it and so have I. 
Shooting game too close is just as bad 
as wasting a shell on too long a shot 
—neither one puts any meat on the 
table. 

Two seasons ago, my partner and 
I spent one of the best day’s pheasant 
shooting I’ve put in for some time. 
By noon we had killed three cocks 
and the points were coming regularly 
enough to make the day perfect. In 
the afternoon, the dog found nine 
separate birds—all hens. My partner 
became tighter and tighter as he ap- 
proached each point. The tenth bird 
was his downfall. As he walked in 
front of the dog, a big cock exploded 
almost from under him, cackling rau- 
cously as he took wing. I honestly 





doubt that the bird was over fifteen 
feet from the gun’s muzzle when he 
cut down on him. The impact of the 
shot charge flattened the pheasant a 
if a giant hand had swatted him, The 
air was filled with a cloud of feathers 
as the dog retrieved what was left, 


The subject of the all-around guy 
has been discussed at great length by 
a number of prominent authorities, 
I do not believe that such a 
exists. For example, a .410 is a light, 
pleasant weapon and in the hands of 
a good shot, it is an excellent quail 
and rail gun. The :20 guage is a hard. 
hitting weapon when used on the 
game for which it was designed. How. 
ever, I certainly wouldn’t recommend 
it as a duck gun. Perhaps the greatest 
assistance to the average hunter’ 
pocketbook was the invention of the 
shotgun compensator. This gave him 
the option of selecting his gun boring 
prior to the day’s hunt. As efficient 
as these have proved themselves, they 
still do not give the split second selec. 
tion of boring offered by the good 
double. All these arguments boil down 
to one thing. Any gun possesses the 
power to kill if used at a range where. 
by the maximum in pattern efficiency 
may be employed. 

The mistaken assumption that an 
expensive gun is the panacea to all 
shooting problems seems to take root 
in the mind of a poor shot. To be 
sure, a fine weapon is a joy to Own 
and a pleasure to handle, but not 
a necessity. I am the proud owner of 
a Charles Daly Diamond Grade 
double. It was stocked by a well 
known stockmaker and fits me like am 
old shoe. For day-in-day-out perform 
ance on any upland game, I choose 
this gun over the rest of my collet 
tion not because of its price, but for 
the simple basic reason that it hit 
game when I point it. That's all 
there is to it. I know the gun. I point 
it better than any gun I’ve picked up 
and I manage to score well with it. 


Speed with a shotgun is a wonder 
ful thing. I get a tremendous amount 
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of satisfaction out of a kill that re- 
vires instant gun handling and un- 
conscious pointing. However, more 
shots are missed because of excessive 
speed than are made. Each woodcock 
season my father, my partner, a local 
sporting goods salesman and myself 
shoot together on opening day. 
Through a rivalry developed in 
seasons past, the salesman, my part- 
ner and myself annually struggle to 
outdo the other in speed of fire. And 
each year it is not an uncommon 
thing for the three of us to miss a 
bird completely engaging in this tom- 
foolery while my father will go a 
whole season missing one or two 
birds. Not that he is a better shot 
than any one of us, but he is a more 
consistent gun pointer while not pos- 
sessing the speed of hand that unfor- 
tunately and by mistake, has been 
tied in hand and hand with good 
shooting ability. 

Perhaps the easiest bird to hit on 
the wing is a ringneck pheasant. He 
is not slow but he presents a target 
at least twenty-six inches from wing 


Trap shooting, either at an organized “field” 


tip to wing tip and is flushed at ranges 
that average out to less than twenty- 
five yards. But each year, hundreds 
of cock birds are missed because the 
hunter didn’t take the time to point 
his gun. Speed is a very nice thing in 
small amounts but care brings home 
game. 

Two years ago I traded a .410 pump 
gun for a 20 gauge double of similar 
moderate pnice. I shot the gun at clay 
targets thrown from a hand trap at 
unknown angle and time. I found 
that unless I pointed the gun rather 
carefully, its tight boring would cause 
me to miss frequently. The stock is 
a shade shorter than I’m used to 
and has a steeper drop than I prefer, 
but with practice I managed to con- 
vert this gun that was different from 
any I had shot before, into a good 
usable piece of equipment. In doing 
this I adjusted myself to the gun 
rather than the gun to me. 

When I was quite young, my father 
presented me with a cut down .410 
double. I can still remember the long 
hours I spent standing in front of a 


or with inexpensive hand-trap, affords valuable 


knowledge of your gun. It should be a “must” among the hunter’s pre-season preparations. 


Hal H. Harrison Photo 
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Sportsmen’s Field Days, conducted by most clubs throughout Pennsylvania during early fall 
provide the sportsmen with a golden opportunity to practice with both shotgun and rifle. 


full length mirror practicing mount- 
ing the gun to my shoulder, but these 
hours of practice under good tutelage 
have paid many fold benefits in later 
years. By doing this, I learned to 
avoid what I consider the most com- 
mon mistake made in mounting the 
gun into the shooting position. On 
flush, the hands bring gun to the 
shoulder with the barrel UP and the 
stock DOWN. This as compared to 
the unfortunate and somewhat clumsy 
habit of mounting the gun barrel 
DOWN, stock UP. Before more thor- 
ough examination, this may seem 
trivial, but it all boils down to this: 
The average bird, when flushed, will 
tower to gain altitude. If your gun 
barrels are in position when the butt 
hits the shoulder you have that frac- 
tional, ultra-important part of a sec- 
ond to find your target and squeeze 


the trigger. On a great majority of 
the wing shots that present themselves 
in a day’s hunt, this head start is not 
a necessity, but on the high, tower 
ing, flaring shot that demands both 
speed and accuracy to find the target, 
correct procedure will give you a suc 
cessful start to a clean kill. I know 
of only one phenomenal wing shot 
who mounts his gun barrel down. He 
has admitted to me several times that 
it is not correct and has taught his 
son the other method. But even with 
this seemingly awkward procedure, 
he is fast to the point of being amaz 
ing and deadly accurate to boot. How- 
ever, he is the outstanding exception 
rather than the rule. 

The man mentioned above has 4 
beautiful collection of guns. In his 
gun rack are. representative models 
of the finest shotguns built, yet, when 
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Grouse season rolls around he shoots 
a weather-beaten double that re- 
sponds in his hands like a part of 
him. 

Everyone who hunts has a friend 
whom he thinks is an excellent shot. 
I am no exception. With a rifle I 
know two men who I believe can be 
numbered among the finest shots in 
this country. One is a fish warden 
from Renova, and the other is a fac- 
tory worker from Williamsport. ‘They 
both possess the rare ability of fault- 
less aim. The latter has been my 
hunting companion for some years. 
With a shotgun, he is better than 
average but with a rifle he is deadly. 
His choice of a gun is an 8 m.m. 
Mauser with a _ swing-over scope 
mount allowing use of both sights for 
close-in shooting. He is possessed of 
an infinite amount of patience when 
it comes to setting up a shot. He will 
let a buck walk that extra few yards 
in order to get an _ unobstructed 
shoulder shot. Range is not too im- 
portant. I have watched him kill two 
deer in past seasons that were be- 
tween two hundred and seventy five 
and three hundred measured paces 
from his point of fire. Both of these 
bucks were put down to stay with 
one shot apiece. That is fine shooting 
in any man’s book. He got to be a 
good shot, not only because he pos- 
sesses native talent but because he 
has sense enough to learn every quirk 
of his deer rifle prior to shooting it 
at a deer. 

Year in, year out, it’s the same old 
story—there’s the buck, here is the 
hunter; he shoots, hits the deer and 
the deer runs away—far too often, 
never to be seen again. The number 
of crippled deer that are left in the 
mountains after deer season is an 
apalling aftermath. Each year, deer 
are wounded when a few minutes 
practice put in on a target before the 
season would have resulted in a dead 
amimal. This needless practice will 
never cease, but it can be alleviated. 
To be sure, there will be those who 


will say that they have neither the 
opportunity nor the inclination to 
practice before the season begins. But 
take into consideration the fact that 
a tremendous majority of the deer 
killed annually are killed at an aver- 
age range of slightly less than forty 
yards. I have had men tell me that 
they hunt deer not because they en- 
joy killing deer, but for the sport 
of it. The unfortunate part of it is 
that once that trigger is pulled and 
the bullet meets its mark the deer is 
either dead or hurt. Unlike fishing, 
where your quarry can be returned to 
the water to catch another day, hunt- 
ing does not offer the privilege of 
throwing back your target. 

You’ve seen it; so have I. How 
many times during the course of a 
day’s deer hunting have you heard a 
veritable barrage of eight, ten and 
sometimes twenty shots? Haven’t you 
wondered, as have I, whether or not 
they hit their target? 


I do not consider myself an out- 
standing rifle shot. If the opportunity 
presented itself, whereby I would be 
able to shorten the range between 
me and my target by waiting or stalk- 
ing I would not hesitate to do so. But, 
I have learned one important fact, 
the observance of which will bring 
home game. KNOW WHERE YOUR 
RIFLE HITS AT EVERY YARD 
OUTSIDE OF THIRTY AND IN- 
SIDE OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY. Be it a 25-20 or a 300 Mag- 
num it has the power to kill just as 
dead anything it hits properly. 

Make yourself a promise, take 
stock of your equipment and your 
own ability and resolve to make better 
use of both. In this way you will har- 
vest the best in shooting pleasure of 
seasons to come. Let’s cut down the 
senseless waste of crippled game. For 
I believe that you, as do I, have a 
high regard for the outdoors and its 
pleasures. God give me the grace, to 
kill clean, and if I can’t kill clean, 
then let me miss clean. 

. The End 
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HIS farm looked pretty good. I’d 

passed up several, this morning, 
for one reason or another. But this 
one looked just right. They was two, 
three places looked like they ought 
to hold a covey of birds:—that over- 
grown draw, leading into the woods 
down there; that cornfield up against 
the multiflora rose fence; or maybe 
that pond, out there, next to the cane 
field. The crops looked good, and I 
noticed the cattle wasn’t grazing in 
the woods. A well-tended farm, with 
lots of good cover where cover ought 
to be. 

I drove up the lane to the house. 
1 looked out to the barn first, and 
sure enough the man was there, 
working over a mowing machine. I 
walked up to him. 

“Good morning,” I says, polite. 
“Are you the owner here?”’ 

He straightens up and looks me 
over, taking his time. 

“Except for a little piece the bank 
still owns,” he admits, “I reckon I 
am.” 

“I'm Tom Dolan,” I introduced 
myself, “from South City. I wanted 
to ask you if I could hunt awhile, this 
morning.” 

He looks me over again, slow and 
deliberate, I’m itching to get out 
among the birds, but he acts like he’s 
got all the time there is. 

“A lot of strangers ask me that,” 
he finally says. “I’ll ask you the same 
as I ask them: You got any good rea- 
son I should tell you to go ahead?” 

He asks like he really wants to 
know. Well, that was all right: I had 
my spiel all figured out, the same 
that’s worked good for me before. 

“One reason might be,” I says, 
confident, “is I’m one of your cus- 
tomers.” 

He perks up his eyebrows. “Don’t 


recall ever selling you anything,” he 
says. 





(Reprinted from the Missouri Con- 
SERVATIONIST, July, 1952.) 


“Well,” I tells him, “I’m one of 
the 148,000,000 people that buys what 
you and the other 2,000,000 farmers 
sell to make a living. So I’m a cus- 
tomer.” 

He grins a little, in a way that 

makes me think this isn’t going so 
good. 
“According to that,” he tells me, 
“you're just one of 74 people that 
might call themselves my share of the 
customers. I don’t figure I could let 
you all hunt. Besides, I don’t see how 
that’s enough of a reason. I ain’t ask- 
ing you to buy my grain and cattle, 
and I got no receipt that tells me you 
do. It could be,” he points out, 
“you're buying some other farmer’s 
stuff.” 

I seen I'd have to try one of my 
other spiels. 

“Well,” I tries again, “‘let’s say I 
buy a license to hunt, and you don’t. 
It’s my money that helps take care 
of the game on your farm. I pay for 
the sericea seed the Commission 
hands you free, for enforcing the 
game laws, and for raising the rose 
you plant for fence. In a way, you 
could kind of say I pay the bill for 
the game.” 

“Just kind of,” he comes back. 
“Would you want to try figuring out 
how much of the feed this farm raises 
for game your money paid for? Would 
you want to put your $2 hunting 
license against the $300 I put out for 
the pond? And the fertilizer and work 
alone in that rose fence cost me about 
ten times what your whole license 
cost.” He raised his hand to keep me 
from breaking in. “You'll say that 
pond and fence and grain ain’t put 
in just for game, and that’s right. 
But your license don’t go just to pay 
for game feed and cover, either—just 
a few cents of it, maybe. Nope, I 
don’t see how you can rightly say 
ydu bought the right to hunt on my 
farm.” 

I had just one more shot in my 
locker. 

“Ain’t there a law,” I asks him, 
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“that says I own the game just ‘as 
much as you? Don’t that give me a 
right to get my share of it?” 

“That law says the game is as much 
mine as yours,” he reminds me. “And 
it don’t say I got to let you come on 
my land, climb my fences, disturb my 
stock, and walk over my fields to get 
your game.” 

Well, there went my last argument. 
I stood around, trying to think up 
some reason that might get me that 
hunt yet. He watches me, and pretty 
soon I meet his eye. Something I seen 
there give me a hunch. All of a sud- 
den I seen this farmer, not just as a 
man I had to argue out of a hunt, 
but as a human being like me, with 
the same feelings; maybe even the 
same feeling about liunting. My 
hunch was to tell him, simple and 
honest, why I wanted to hunt. 

“I got one more reason,” I spoke 
slow, thinking how to say it. “It’s the 
biggest reason of all, I guess. But it 
ain’t easy to say. You might not 
see how it is, for a city man—how he 
likes to get out in the open, once 
in a while. It ain’t just the hunting,” 
I was trying hard to make him under- 
stand. “That's part of it, sure. But 
mostly, it’s getting your feet on the 
grass and good dirt, filling your 
lungs with clean air that ain’t got 
no soot or garbage smell in it, letting 


-red cattle and such—living things, ny 





your eyes rest easy on trees and fig 





just brick and steel and concrete, 7 

“It’s watching a good dog work” 
I tells him. “Seeing birds flush ang 
maybe making a good shot on a quan’ 
tering single. It’s a feeling that a may” 
out hunting amounts to something 
that he don’t amount to when hey 
in town, scurrying around, just ong 
in a hundred thousand all sc 
around, too.” I knew I was doing® 
poor job of trying to say things J 
never tried to say before. “I recke 
I winds up, “that’s the only hong 
reason I got to ask you to let mm 
hunt. It seemed like, when I start 
talking about it, it was a good reaso 
for you to tell me to go ahead. Bi 
I didn’t do a very good job of sayin 
what I mean, I guess.” ' 

His grin, now, was kind of li 
slap on the back. 

“If you’d talked any better,” } 
drawls, “I’d knowed you made it up 
before you come out—like you did 
them other arguments. And I'd said 
no. As ‘tis—” he moves toward the 
house—“you’d better go let your 
out. I'll fetch my old double-barrel, 
and we'll have us a hunt before we 
go to dinner. 

Watching him walk off, I had 
another hunch: this’d be the best 
hunt I'd ever had. 












































On Storing sencinniitltea 


In this period of high tempe 


ton Arms Company. 


“Do not constantly expose shells loaded with smokeless powder to high 
temperatures, particularly artificial heat, as the moisture content of the | 
powder will be reduced and safe pressures may be exceeded,” said Evans. 

“The most favorable spot in the home for the storage of ammunition is 
a cool, dry cellar, or in a locker, cabinet or wardrobe in the coolest, driest 
part of the house. It should not be stored in a detached garage located in 
the sun nor be carried constantly in a car that is usually parked in the 
sun. High temperatures are generated in both of these places. With the use 
of a little judgment in storing ammunition, it will. remain effective it 
definitely under a wide range of climatic conditions the world over.” 


ratures, shooters will do well to check the 
places in which their ammunition is stored, according to Gail Evans, man — 
ager advertising, public relations and shooting promotion division, Reming: 
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Pevnlans ne oe Ciena édacciliiii 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


HE efforts of the crusader fre- 
quently go unnoticed for a long 
time because they are simply taken 
for granted. The crusader is modest 
and prefers to hide his light under 
a bushel. Eventually, though, some- 
one comes along, however late, and 
reveals the results of his handiwork. 
And so we come along and remove 
the bushels from the lights of three 
institutions within the Common- 
wealth that have been doing out- 
standing jobs of conservation educa- 
tion among the citizens, especially 
the youth. They are located in the 
state’s largest cities yet we doubt if 
there are many, except those who 
actually benefit from the services of 
these institutions, who know .the tre- 
mendous part they are playing in 
the life of the community. 


Special grants and popular sub- 
scription support the work of these 
agencies which, to the average per- 
son, are nothing more than the mu- 
seums which their names imply. But 
they are far more than museums. 
They are institutions of learning and 
they loom high as centers of com- 
munity life. Let us go deep inside 
the portals of these splendid facili- 
ties and view the animated rather 
than the inanimated subjects which 
keep them alive and useful. 


Academy of Natural Science 


Let us call your attention to the 
program of Museum Lessons of The 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Nine- 
teenth and the Parkway, in the 
Quaker City. These lessons are de- 
signed primarily for elementary 
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school children but they also apply 
to classes from the junior and senior 
high schools. A conservation thread 
is woven into each of these lessons, 
but three of them relate rather spe- 
cifically to conservation i.e., the 
Story of a River, Birds of Prey, and 
Water In Our Lives. 


During the past year a total of 
61,695 school children visited the 
Academy with organized groups, 
17,736 from the Philadelphia public 
schools alone. The Academy also has 
many classes from the private and 
parochial schools of Philadelphia and 
the public, private and parochial 
schools of the surrounding area. Two 
teachers devote their entire time to 
these programs—a herculean task. 
Lessons include the following con- 
servation subjects: 


Lessons Grades 
Nature Awakens ............ 2-5 
Preparation for Winter ...... 2-5 
are 2 2-9 
Weer Wes. 2. oes ca. bk a. 2-9 
i Er er 4-7 
North American Wildlife ... 4-9 
ROR) le “eres 4-9 
Rocks and Minerals ........ 4.9 
7 ae 4-9 
Nature Superstitions ......... 5-9 
BUNNY IIMS + dixibis a te’dio'b so ans 5-9 
Water In Our Lives .......... 5-9 
Adaptation to Environment .. 7-9 


Interdependence of Man and 
ARNON co ipts ass 0d vinhn 7-9 


A program of field trips called Ex- 
peditions for Everyone is conducted. 
These trips are primarily for adults 
but properly supervised children are 
welcome. A special series of Expe- 
ditions for Young Explorers is con- 
ducted in the summer months in- 
cluding early morning bird walks, 
night hikes through a local swamp, 
a visit to the Bowman’s Hill Wild- 
flower preserve, trails through a 
marsh, seasonal hikes along streams 
and in the mountains, watching the 
migratory birds at Cape May, N. J., 
and many other Nature Rambles. 





On Saturday mornings during 
March and April, and again in Oetg 
ber and November, a program of free 
motion pictures and illustrated talks 
especially for boys and girls of u 
elementary and high school 
called the “Nature Adventure Series,” 
is conducted. 

Extension activities include schoo] 
assembly talks, scout groups, lecture 
to garden clubs, Rotary Clubs, bird 
clubs, and similar organizations. 


Carnegie Museum 
The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 


carries on a similar program, supple — 


mented by a vast reservoir of visual 
aids that evoke the envy of museums 
the country over. Through the Nat 
ural History section of its Division of 
Education, students and public alike 
acquire a better understanding of 
the scientist in the fields of natural 
sciences, anthropology, 
social studies, and advanced commun- 
ity planning through the medium of 
the Museum’s exhibits. 

Students are exposed to the world 
of the biologists. They see and learn 
of the basic structure of the earth; 
they witness the parade of its plant 
and animal kingdom from the be 
ginning of time. They see the world 
of the microscopic protozoan to that 
of the giant dinosaurs of millions of 
years ago to the living world of to 
day. The ecological habitat groups 


portray the natural complexities of © 


world environments ranging from the 
African plains to the Guano Islands 
of Peru and to the desert, forests 
mountain tops, and arctic regions of 
our own continent. Through all of 
this vast accumulation of teaching 
materials the basic principle is always 
to show the interdependence of all 
living organisms upon their environ 
ments and the interrelationships of 
all organisms to each other. Through 
these intensive studies the Museum 
helps the student to evaluate mans 
relationship to his environment and 
the importance he must place upon 





archeology, — 
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the conservation of all natural re- 
sources. 

Carnegie boasts an excellent com- 
munity exhibit kpown as the “Pitts- 
burgh Portrait.” It is a cooperative 
exhibit between the Museum Depart- 
ment and the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development. This 
display has enabled the Museum’s 
instructors to reach the school and 

ublic on the necessity of planning a 
community — their community — for 
health, beauty, convenience, and fu- 
ture growth—such as housing, build- 
ings, transportation, and cultural de- 
velopment—so that the pupil acquires 
a real lift in civic interest and pride 
in the new Pittsburgh. No longer 
does the focal point of education need 
to remain within the four walls of a 
classroom. A visual experience is now 
provided which is doubly enhanced 
by personalized instruction to the 
visitor and student of the community, 
country and world. 


During the current year the nat- 
ural history section had an instruc- 
tional attendance of 51,563, which 
includes 18,169 from the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 10,683 from Alle- 
gheny County, 13,166 from outside 
the county, 2,491 from other Pitts- 
burgh groups, and 7,054 from the 
Junior Naturalists, Carnegie Nature 
Clubs, Carnegie Nature Contests, and 
others. 

The preparatory staff of the Mu- 
seum has constructed many exhibits 
and arrangements of study materials 
in natural history and social sciences 
for instructional purposes through 
the years. It has 367 cases containing 
4,200 specimens, on deposit with the 
Board of Public Education for dis- 
tribution in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. During the year 4,327 cases 
were borrowed and used by 172,255 
students. In addition the Division of 
Education has a loan collection con- 
sisting of 420 hand cases with 2,548 


The wonders of nature are unfolded to young and old through museum programs and exhibits. 
Here a young student admires an armadilla and young, realistically displayed at the Carnegie 


Museum. 
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specimens and 817 study skins. From 
this material 337 loans were made in- 
cluding 2,453 cases which were used 
by 102,300 students. 


The Extension Section also has a 
progressive program in which conser- 
vation was chosen as the first ob- 
jective. Its feeling has always been 
that in reaching school children 
early and in teaching them the fun- 
damental truths of conservation, the 
future of our nation will be in under- 
standing hands. 


Using this educational principle 
the Museum’s instructors take the 
children beyond the confines of the 
schoolrooms into situations such as 
the school’s playgrounds, city and 
county parks, hillside, woodlots, 
stream and ponds of their commun- 
ity, where direct learning is possible. 
It is here that the teachers and the 
pupils seek new adventures in edu- 
cation that will not only open new 
fields of knowledge, but will help 
them to correlate this new knowledge 
with their classroom curriculum 
studies. 

What the Extension Service is 
doing for the Pittsburgh community 
can be more readily evaluated by 
watching students at the various sum- 
mer camps fill erosion ditches, build 
dams, and study at first hand the 
ecological relationships between 
plants and animals. 

A special motion picture program 
for children is offered on Saturday 
afternoons in the Lecture Hall except 
during the summer. Colored motion 
pictures on a wide variety of natural 
history and conservation subject are 
presented, and as an additional at- 
traction a cartoon comedy short is 
shown. These programs which are 
free to both children and adults at- 
tract audiences of five to seven hun- 
dred each week. 


On Tuesday evenings from October 
through March, the regular Carne- 
gie Institute Society lecture series is 
presented with one showing at 6:30 
p. m. and another at 8:30 P. M. Each 





showing attracts from twelve to six. 
teen hundred adults, many accom. 
panied by children. During the cy. 
rent season nationally known natura}. 
ist-photographers, such as Cleveland 
Grant, Alfred M. Bailey, Murl Deus. 
ing and Sasha Siemel, are a ing 
on this program. Gallery tongs 
on various natural history exhibits jp 
the Museum are given each Tu 
evening during the hour precedi 
the second showing of the Austral 
lecture. These tours are conducted 
Museum curators who thus have an 
opportunity to acquaint the adult 
audience with wildlife and conserva. 


tion matters in their respective fields, — 
Laboratory workshops for teachers, — 


camp directors and others in the com. 


munity are an additional phase of ~ 


the current work in conservation 
education and one which it is hoped 
may be greatly expanded as funds 
permit. 


Reading Public Museum 


Because of its unique position as 
a part of the Public School System, 
the Reading Public Museum and Art 
Gallery has organized its work in 
nature study and conservation to 
reach all the elementary and inter. 
mediate school children in Reading, 
and in many of the surrounding 
areas. It employs two fulltime teach- 
ers and two school buses for this 
work. 


Thirty-five thousand Reading chil- 
dren receive formal visual instruction 
in the Museum each year, with 5,000 
additional children in classes from 
the nearby borough. A loan service 
for the Reading schools provides 
mounted specimens, groups, films, 
filmstrips, slides, and charts on call. 
A total attendance for the Museum 
during 1951 was over 100,000. 

Spring and summer courses in Na- 
ture Study covering various branches 
are maintained and two _ adult 
groups, the Mengel Natural History 
a and the Baird Ornithological 

ub. 
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facilities at the Reading e 
system in the southeastern city. 


The Museum also took an active 
part in setting up the Lake Onte- 
launee Auxiliary Refuge and the 
Hawk Mountain Wildlife Sanctuary, 

For 25 years its classes have fur- 
nished the only local source of 
camp counselors, scouts, playground 
and recreation leaders, and teachers 
specializing in nature study, where 
actual field experience, rather than 
text-book training is necessary. Some 
of the former students of these classes 
have gone on and become teachers 
and leaders in their fields in many 
parts of the United States. 

One distinct advantage for nature 
students is an arboretum and _ bird 
and wildflower sanctuary of nearly 
25 acres, so that field trips can be 
conducted in its own grounds. The 
trees of many of the plants are 
labeled, and bird feeding stations, 
food plants and nesting boxes are 
prominent features of the grounds, so 
that the children are enabled to 
learn much about wildlife conser- 
vation first hand. Over 180 species 
of birds, 16 native mammals, and 
many other wild creatures have been 
seen in the park. 
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Thousands of school groups, accompanied by teachers, take advantage of the nature education 
useum. This fine institution is actually a part of the public school 


In the film library of over 300 
films, a goodly number touch upon 
various conservation and _ wildlife 
themes. There are also some 20,000 
slides and practically all the birds, 
mammals, reptiles, amphibians, and 
economically important insects of 
eastern Pennsylvania are on display 
in the exhibits or in the systematic 
collections. Over 30 different lessons 
and demonstrations covering nature 
study and conservation of natural 
resources are taught during the 
school year. Ten of the country’s 
most prominent lecturers are brought 
to the Museum annually, a goodly 
number of which are on natural 
history and scientific studies. These 
lectures invariably attract capacity 
audiences of 1,800. 

The theme of conservation of our 
natural resources is a constantly re- 
curring theme through all the ac- 
tivities of these several institutions 
as it must be in the minds of all 
conscientious Americans in these 
years of heedless waste. Our hats are 
off to them! 


The End 





































PB. ups Whast hans 


By John H. Day 


Y THE time we had loaded the 

three dogs into the back of the 
pickup truck, the soft full darkness 
of the late September night blacked 
out the countryside. Farm lights 
glowed cozily against the hills. The 
winking yellow windows of a distant 
barn published the fact that chores 
were not yet done. Somewhere down 
the valley a farm dog spoke out 
sharply. The brooding hills bandied 
the barking echo about until they 
had worn it too thin for further 
comment. 

At sundown the evening breeze 
had brushed great mares-tail pennons 
across the sky, in token that showers 
would be along before another dawn. 
We wedged ourselves in among the 
dogs and threaded the winding valley 
roadway. After a few miles the 
headlights picked out a wide gate 
opening intc a bottomland meadow 
edging a large corn field. 

After notifying the landed pro- 
prietor that our intentions were 
honorable, we unleashed the dogs 
and set off across the meadow. A 
deep-worn cattle path quartered at 
easy grade down the roadside em- 
bankment. We followed this trail 
and were soon at the edge of a 
sluggish stream, where a narrow foot 
bridge offered passage. 

The familiar dusty milkweed and 


3 






the tall ironweed took on strange 
aspects in the moving circles of light 
cast by the carbide cap lamps. We 
moved as in an unreal world of dis- 
torted shadows. The path led close 
by an old slab pile—a favored haunt 
for foxes—and then veered up 
through a timber draw close above 
the corn field. 

Far ahead ranged old Tan, wise 
and able coon hound, whose present 
mission was as instructor for his six 
month son Hunter and his daugh- 
ter Topsy, of like age. The proper 
training of a young coon dog is a 
most important piece of business since 
the midnight woodlands offer all 
kinds of exciting side ventures along 
the enticing trails of foraging skunks 
and possums, or perhaps a coverting 
rabbit or a hunting fox. 

The young dogs stayed close by 
us, not yet aware that their mission 
in life was to be out ahead helping 
Tan decipher the complexities of the 
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‘trail record beneath the trees. At 
| every stop they wrestled and pum- 
| melled each other about in high 
4 humor. 

As the weather “made” toward a 
| gpell of rain, the questing breeze 
held off the dewfall and made for dry 
' and difficult tracking. Tan worked 
| in and out of the draw twice, pass- 
ing us on each occasion, before he 
| finally figured out the maze and 
| barked treed in a wild cherry fence- 
| row well out on the ridge from the 
timbered _ hillside. 


We moved in with the spotlight 
and picked out two young coons, 
rhaps six months old, about thirty 
eet up in a spindly cherry. Tan was 
securely tethered well back from the 
scene of action—a necessary precau- 
tion since he would make short work 
of a young ring-tail. Then the young 
were brought in and we went 
aloft to shake down the first lesson. 
The raccoons clung tightly to the 
cherry limb until a sudden jerk dis- 
lodged them. They came tumbling 
down = onto two much surprised 


Re tyros. There was a quick scuffle and 
ht then one coon was up a much big- 
re ger tree while the other was through 
ad the fence and aloft in a cherry 
wl sapling. 
: We passed up the big tree and 
’ moved in on the coon in the sapling. 
He made a perfect object lesson, since 
. we could bend over the tree and 
> practically hand him to the dogs. 


. Completely courageous, as are all his 
. tribe, he jumped into battle with no 
holds barred and taught those two 
clumsy pups a thorough and pain- 
ful lesson in the art of commando 


1 warfare. 
" After a short sharp fight to no 
decision we pulled off the pups and 
g watched the valiant Lotor shuffle 
off through the weeds. When he gets 
7 a little bigger I pity the lone dog 
. who tackles him. During the ex- 
z citement the other coon had wisely 
" slipped down out of the big tree and 


gone elsewhere. 





Occasionally the countryman 
spends a late-summer afternoon just 
loafing. While the rest of humanity 
jams the weekend highways in a mad 
and dangerous quest for so-called di- 
version, he hunts out a hidden valley 
where one passing car every hour is 
heavy traffic. Here, far from phones 
and radio commentators, he sprawls 
in the friendly shade of a huge syca- 
more and cultivates the art of lazi- 
ness. 

For companion he has the chip- 
munk who comes scurrying by, his 
cheeks crammed full, on the way to 
his winter storehouse beneath the 
cabin. A few belated cicadas set their 
alarm clocks to jangling, disturbing 
his drowsy languor. Just as he drops 
off into a delicious doze the valley’s 
crow contingent discovers him lying 
there and alerts the countryside. 

A tiny breeze comes nosing up the 
valley, setting the sycamore leaves to 
whispering and gossiping among 
themselves. Far above the clouds move 
in ponderous majesty across the blue 
vault of the summer sky. 

The woods are nearly silent in late 
summer. Except when the crows or 
the big pileated woodpeckers com- 
plain, almost the only sound now is 
the plaintive music of the wood pe- 
wee, and the domestic chatter when a 
family of chickadees or nuthatches 
bustles by. 


The indolent countryman shades 
his eyes and peers up through the 
leafy canopy overhead. A myriad in- 
sects, some like dancing motes in the 
shafts of sunlight, drone lazily in the 
cooling shade. Most of the leaves are 
now tattered and torn, bearing scars 
of insect attack and the ravages of 
wind and driving storm. Their year’s 
work is almost over, and even now 
an occasional wornout leaflet breaks 
loose from its moorings and comes 
floating down through the branches. 

Once the Labor Day weekend is 
past summer seems more definitely to 
end for the city dweller than when 
the sun crosses the fall equinox three 
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weeks later. Then vacations are at an 
end, and it is business-as-usual at 
office or shop. Dog days are over and 
September settles down to her real 
job of chaperoning the summer out 
and the autumn in. 

There are no violent changes from 
one season to the other. That’s what 
September is for. Summer does not 
make a sudden and precipitate with- 
drawal. September, bearing her train, 
walks slowly behind trailing veils of 
dew-spangled gossamer. So lovely is 
the golden robed attendant that all 
eyes are on her, and so we forget that 
we are witnessing the passing of 
another summer. 

September wind blows away the 
fatigue of summer heat and the list- 
lessness of August weather. The 
countryman knows well the language 
of the wind. He can put one ear “out 
the window” and almost tell the 
exact month by listening to the pala- 
var of the wind in the trees on the 
far hill. The winds of winter make 
big talk as they come crashing across 
the open fields. The first spring 
breezes whisper softly through green- 
ing grooves. The sound of September's 
wind is the sound of summer’s end. 
No other wind talks the same lan- 
guage. 

Blue and gold are September's 
colors. Blue skies, blue grapes in the 
arbor, blue chicory in the mornings 
by the roadside and blue haze hang- 
ing over the far hills. Goldenrods 
everywhere, and tall sunflowers blaz- 
ing with molten gold in the fence- 
rows and along the creek banks. And 
the golden sunlight on those rare Sep- 
tember days which aré perhaps the 
most perfect of the year. 

September is a sort of seventh-inn- 
ing stretch in the countryman’s calen- 
dar. He sprawls at ease beneath the 
big sycamore, completely relaxed in 
the embrace of the warm, rich earth. 
Only that morning had come word 
of the sudden passing of a good friend 
who had not known the magic of the 
hidden valley and the seventh-inning 
stretch, and whose heart had rebelled 


at the nervous tension and anxiety g 
“getting ahead.” 
September begins with the ending 
of summer and ends with the be 
ginning of fall. Soon the harvey 
moon will rise through the drifting 
blue haze.. The countryman, fe © 
freshed by a day or two at utter loaf © 
beneath his sycamore, turns back to © 
the workaday grind as fit as a fiddle 
and completely at peace with the © 
world. d 
The sphinx moth flashed across © 
the garden and hovered nervously 
among the petunias. As the twili 
deepened into the late-September — 
nightfall he drove, straight for the 
mass of four-o’clocks blooming against - 
the house. There he browsed about 
for a time in the heady perfume with — 
which this flower burdens the evening | 
air. Finally he seemed to have tipple : 
his fill and changed into high gear, © 
disappearing through the darkness to. © 
ward the patch of late blooming even. — 
ing primrose in an adjacent pasture ™ 
ot. ; 
Soon real darkness claimed the * 
land. A mournful locomotive, freight 7 
ing through the valley, raised shiver © 
ing echoes with a curdling banshee © 


wail at a road crossing. Blundering 


insects of the night began hurtli 
about over the flower beds. As 1 
turned on the yard light a melan- ~ 
choly screech owl complained loudly 
from somewhere in the trees nearby, 
Whistling quite bravely, I too sought 
sanctuary where the lights of home 
gleamed through the darkness. 


. The End 





The smallest American mammal is the” 
common shrew; the largest mammal in the” 
world is the whale. 7 

eee a 

The teeth of the rodent group of anim Is 
never stop growing. ica 

eee : 


Animals shiver in cold weather becaus 
the movement of the muscles allows them & 
generate more heat for the body. 
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"WENTY-FIVE centuries ago the 

L civilized world looked to Greece 
for political leadership and military 
Greece was also considered 

the center of learning and culture. 
We know that the Greeks of ancient 
times were proud of their country. 
We also know that they were vigo- 
rous, enthusiastic, and creative: From 
the pages of history we can conclude 
that the great strength of ancient 
Greece was based fundamentally on 
its natural resources—the soil, the 
timber, the water, and the rich min- 
eral deposits of the peninsula and 


the islands. These natural resources, 


combined with the enthusiasm and 
purpose of the people, resulted in a 
versatile economy and a high stan- 
dard of living. Undoubtedly, the 
food produced from the deep, rich 
soils was an important factor in the 
development of the abounding energy 
for which many of the early Greeks 
were famous. 

The natural ‘resources encouraged 
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A LESSON FROM ANCIENT GREECE 


By Ivan McKeever 


a balanced community life. This, in 
turn, provided time for the study of 
the arts and sciences through which 
Greece made its main. contribu- 
tion to civilization.. The theatre, for 
example, originated’ in Greece. 
Sophocles, the great Greek play- 
wright, dominated the Greek stage 
for half a century. This environ- 
ment of economic stability also pro- 
duced the philosopher Socrates who 
insisted on the right of individual — 
thought and expression which has be- 
come fundamental in our modern 
day conception of a true democracy. 
Schools and gymnasiums became a 
part of the cultural pattern. The 
sciences of mathematics, physics, 
biology, and music made great prog- 
ress in ancient Greece. Philosophy 
was also recognized as a science in 
the minds of many leaders of that 
day. The work of the Greek scien- 
tists and writers has rarely been 
surpassed. 

In our analysis of early Greek his- 
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Photo Courtesy of H. F. Alderfer 


Many Greek farmers, hampered by poor soils and scant rainfall, have received new 


through U. S. 


hope 
utual Security Agency shipments of new types of seeds more adapted to climatic 


conditions. Above is a Santorini farmer threshing wheat. 


tory we must recognize the effects 
that the deep, rich black soil and 
the excellent forests and streams had 
on its economy. Originally, most of 
Greece was covered by fine forests. 
During the growth of the country, 
however, the forests were exploited 
and often wasted. The forest trees 
were useful in the building of 
homes and cities. The timber from 
these forests was used in the con- 
struction of many ocean going ves- 
sels which in due time, became very 
important to Greek life and com- 
merce. The forests also made possible 
the construction of a Greek navy 
which, for a long period of time, 
ruled the Mediterranean waters. 
Many historians have written ex- 
tensively concerning Greek wars, 
sciences, arts, and literature. It is with 
difficulty though that we find definite 
information regarding the agricul- 
ture of the time. We do find that 
prior to the eighth century B. C. 
the increased population resulted in 
a food shortage. When this _ hap- 
pened, the cities of Greece started 
to look elsewhere for additional food 





supplies. This was the same attitude 
that has been taken by leaders on so 
many occasions down through the 
ages. The result of this policy 
caused Greek cities to go to war 
with each other to conquer addi- 
tional living space. 

The soils of Attica, being originally 
thinner than some of the others and 
more seriously damaged by erosion, 
prevented Athens from being at- 
tacked by her neighbors. The people 
of Attica evidently recognized what 
was happening to their soils. From 
what we are able to learn, it seems 
that they developed what they con- 
sidered a conservation program; for 
they shifted the agricultural prac 
tices, to a degree, from the annual 
till crops to the planting of their 
sloping fields to such trees as fig and 
olive. Vineyards were expanded at 
the same time. Also, in this same 


period, the Athenians, following the 


pattern of other Greek cities, begat 
to look beyond Attica for land @1 
which to support themselves. This 
policy resulted in settlements arouf 
the shores of the Mediterranean § 
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Because they had so seriously de- 
leted their natural resources of soil 
and timber, they undertook to se- 
cure through war and conquest what 
they were unable to secure from the 
limited conditions of an exhausted 
il. 
The colonies established along the 
shores of the Mediterranean were 
very successful. Much of the land 
adjacent to the Mediterranean Sea 
was covered with good timber. The 
soils, once cleared, were productive 
for the grains and other crops of that 
time. The colonies followed the same 
attern of development that had 

n followed in their home land. 
Again, the timber provided excel- 
lent opportunities for the construc- 
tion of ships and cities. Prosperous 
Greek colonies sprang up on the 
shores of Africa, Sicily, and what is 
now Spain, France, and Italy. 

During this colonial period Athens 
and all of Greece seemed to have 
prospered. Later, however, when the 
colonies became strong enough, they 
broke away from the motherland and 


Proper land use and good 
in the Sperchios River Delta to hold this 


became independent. Greek cities 
were once more tompelled to look 
to their own resources and to legiti- 
mate trade. Many Greek cities were 
exhausted through severe wars be- 
tween cities and between classes. 

With the loss of the colonies and 
with the loss of commerce in the 
Black Sea, the people were once 
again faced with providing much of 
the food and other necessities from 
within their own country, a -country 
already badly damaged through 
misuse of soil and timber. From the 
analysis we have made we find ref- 
erence to exhausted soils along with 
reference to the loss of spirit and 
determination of the people. These 
two factors seem to have gone hand 
in hand. Leadership was rapidly 
shifting in the Mediterranean area 
to the new lands in the west. During 
a later period, when the Roman 
Legions marched into Greece, the 
once famous cities were more in- 
clined to welcome the Roman con- 
querors than to resist. 

We have read and studied of the 


conservation practices enabled Greek farmers at Anthele Village 
ice Festival. Rice is being grown here for the first 


time on land which had been considered useless since before the birth of Christ. 


Photo Courtesy of H. F. Alderfer 
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present-day Greece—a very different 
Greece from ancient times insofar 
as its importance in world affairs is 
concerned. From the reports re- 
ceived trom the Greece of today, we 
understand that little more than 5% 
of the country is covered with timber. 
Untold centuries of ‘cutting and 
burning have practically destroyed 
the forests. Lands depleted through 
continuous farming have been given 
over to the grazing of sheep and 
goats. Brush now covers the origin- 
ally great forested land. Wildlife, 
which was once abundant, is prac- 
tically extinct. We learn, too, that 
the deterioration of the land in 
Greece is continuing. Marsh lands 
are increasing because of the tre- 
mendous quantities of silt that are 
being carried down to the low lands 
from the upper watersheds. Through 
the long period of Greek decline, 
the lot of the farmer became worse 
and naturally the handling of the 
land became less skillful. 

The loss of Greek trade abruptly 
ended the power of Greece in the 
political world. The actual end how- 
ever was caused by the short- 
sightedness of the people in not de- 
veloping a program that would as- 
sure the continued conservation and 
wise use of their land. The fact that 
all people are affected by the de- 
struction of their natural resources 
is well illustrated in the history of 
Greece. 

Today western civilization and free 
people everywhere look to the United 
States of America for political lead- 
ership and economic support. Our 
great strength and influence rests 
mainly on the fact that we have 
been blessed with an abundance of 
natural resources. The great energy, 
enthusiasm, and ambition of the 
average American of our time is in 
no small degree due to the fact that 
the food we eat has been produced 
from the rich soil of a new con- 
tinent. Certainly, our fertile soil and 
our extensive timber lands have been 


vital factors in the growth of oy, 
economy and our importance as 4 
world power. 

We in the United States have yer 
recently contributed to Greece in the 
way of food and machinery as wel] 
as munitions to help them preserye 
their political freedom’ which has 
always been so important to the in. 
habitants of that little country. We 
have also sent agricultural and other 
experts to Greece to provide techni- 
cal help and to otherwise assist them 
to establish their economy on a sound 
basis. We thus find ourselves in the 
position of offering agricultural coun- 
sel and advice to a country that was 
well advanced in the agricultural 
field over 2,000 years before America 
was discovered by Columbus. 

We can compare the trends in 
early Greece with the trends of the 
present time. We might ask the ques. 
tion—Did ancient Greece have some 
citizens and leaders who felt that 
society had no interest in the land 
and that such matters should be left 
entirely to the tillers of the soil? Per- 
haps, they then, as we now, had 
their share of people who felt that 
the soil was inexhaustible and was 
of little or no concern to the average 
citizen. 

Some leaders of today contend, as 
undoubtedly some leaders of early 
Greece contended: ‘There is no need 
for alarm! We can produce more food 
than we really need! The erosion 
is not as serious as some would lead 
us to believe.” We can be encouraged, 
however, that the lot that befell 
Greek agriculture, and all of Greek 
culture for that matter, will not be- 
fall us. The soil conservation district 
movement in this country (which we 
discussed in an earlier article) is 
having a widespread influence in the 
improvement of American agricul- 
ture. If all of the people accepted 
their responsibilities for the proper 
maintenance of the land, we would 
be assured of adequate conservation 
programs. 


The End 
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eee er statewide antlerless 
deer season has been set by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission for 
this fall. Two days, December 14 and 
15, have been designated for the 
antlerless harvest as compared to a 
three-day season last year. Only 103,- 
765 antlerless licenses will be issued 
for the sixty six counties. Last year, 
224,660 were allocated. 

As in 1952, the number of licenses 
made available for each county was 
adjusted in accordance with the com- 
parative amount of forested and agri- 
cultural land in each. Four licenses 
were allocated for each antlerless deer 
to be killed in counties predomin- 
antly forested; 5 licenses for each deer 
in counties where forested land and 
agricultural land are about equally 
divided; and 6 licenses for each deer 
to be killed in agricultural counties. 
It is interesting to note that computa- 
tion of the antlerless kill for 1952 re- 
vealed that this 4:5:6 formula worked 
out almost exactly for the three clas- 
sifications. 





In 1952, 224,660 antlerless licenses 
were issued for a proposed harvest of 
50,000 deer. Hunters reported killing 
37,829 antlerless deer, but a check by 
the research personnel revealed that 
only 69 per cent of these hunters 
mailed in their big game tags. (Those 
failing to report big game kill are 
liable to prosecution under provisions 
of the Game Law.) Therefore, the 
actual kill closely approximated the 
desired harvest (54,800). 

The average annual reduction rate 
for male deer is 46.2 per cent, but 
only 24.2 per cent for females. The 
hunting season accounts for approxi- 
mately 86 per cent of the deer lost 
during the year from known causes, 
and the remaining 14 per cent are 
killed on the highway, for crop dam- 
age, by dogs, or die of starvation in 
winter. Naturally, a large number die 
which are never found and recorded. 

Of the antlerless deer killed” last 
season, 19.6 per cent, or 7,405, were 
males. Of this number, only 925 were 
adult males which had shed their 
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antlers. About 56 per cent of the 
fawns shot during the 1952 season 
were males. 

The issuance of 103,765 antlerless 
licenses for 1953 is expected to pro- 
duce a tabulated kill of about 16,000 
or an actual kill of about 23,000. 
This harvest represents only. a por- 
tion of the annual increase in the 
herd. 

For several years, there has been no 
attempt to reduce the total herd by 
means of antlerless deer seasons. Re- 
cent management has been an at- 
tempt to crop the annual surplus of 
deer, not further reduce the total 
number in the state. To accomplish 
this objective requires seasons for 
does, as well as bucks, to maintain a 
desirable balance between the num- 
bers of deer and the amount of 
natural food. This can be done satis- 
factorily by the careful allocation of 
antlerless licenses for all counties, 


after studying the deer population 
and the food conditions. 

Because the browse supply is re. 
covering in some areas where contro] 
has been adequate for several years, 
deer are being permitted to increase 
in a number of counties. Further de. 
creases may occur in a few counties 
before the range can recover, but this 
will mean only a temporary shortage. 

Even after five consecutive antler. 
less seasons, the number of deer killed 
for crop damage and on the highways 
has not diminished. The reported 
kills for the first four months of 1953 
are greater than those for the same 
period last year. 

For maximum recreation and for 
the sensible and scientific utilization 
of this natural resource, regular sea- 
sons for does as well as bucks are 
both desirable and necessary. 


. The End 


1953 ‘DOE’ LICENSE ALLOCATIONS BY COUNTIES 


The number of anterless deer licenses to be made available to hunters in 
Pennsylvania for the December 14-15 season are listed below: 


Adams 390 . Delaware 
Allegheny 210 | Elk 
Armstrong 1125 Erie 
Beaver 210 Fayette 
Bedford 1440 Forest 
Berks 900 ~—s« Franklin 
Blair 1100 Fulton 
Bradford 2100 Greene 
Bucks 375 Huntingdon 
Butler 1125 Indiana 
Cambria 1125 Jefferson 
Cameron 2400 Juniata 
Carbon 1375 Lackawanna 
Centre 3300 Lancaster 
Chester 210 Lawrence 
Clarion 1500 Lebanon 
Clearfield 4500 Lehigh 
Clinton 2700 Luzerne 
Columbia 1000 Lycoming 
Crawford 1500 McKean 
Cumberland 660 Mercer 
Dauphin 1200 Mifflin 


60 Monroe 2250 
4500 Montgomery 150 
1050 Montour 120 
1125 Northampton 300 
3600 Northumberland 450 
1375 Perry 1500 
1125 Pike 2400 

250 Potter 6000 
2625 Schuylkill 1800 
1875 Snyder 750 
1500 Somerset 3000 
1125 Sullivan 2400 

750 Susquehanna 1500 

180 Tioga 3000 

210 Union 750 

450 Venango 1800 

150 Warren 4200 
1875 Washington 150 
3750 Wayne 2400 
5400 Westmoreland 1875 

600 Wyoming 1125 
1375 York 450 


Anterless deer licenses will be issued by county treasurers only, at a fee 
of $1.15. Such a license will permit the owner to hunt only in the county 
where it is issued. “Doe” licenses will not be available for some time. 
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Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 


Lawrence County contains 234,432 
acres of which 40,202 acres are for- 
ested. Publicly owned land totals 
3,167 acres, including 2,043 acres in 
State Game Lands. 


Topography 

A clay deposit in Lawrence County 
has made New Castle one of the 
largest manufacturing centers of 
hotelware pottery in the United 
States, The ware is named for the 
Shenango River which joins the 
Mahoning and Beaver rivers at New 
Castle. The confluence of the three 
rivers made this area in early days 
a favorite spot for the Indians since 
the region was accessible in many 
directions by canoe. Neshannock 
creek is said to have been named 
by the Delawares and the Shenango 
river by the Senecas. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is _fur- 
nished by the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the West- 
erm Allegheny lines. The Benjamin 
Franklin Highway (U. S. 422), the 
Perry Highway (U. S. 19), and other 
routes traverse the county, which has 
378 miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protector 


District Game Protector Calvin A. 
Hooper, R. D. No. 4, New Castle, 
has jurisdiction over this county. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Robert M. Betts, 813 
Butler Ave., New Castle, has juris- 
diction over this county. 


Agriculture 
Agriculture is carried on exten- 
sively, with general farming and 
dairying predominant. The county is 
more famous for its manufacturing 
industry. 


Industry 

The largest mineral industry in 
Lawrence County is the quarrying of 
limestone near Hillsville. Here are 
several quarries, each with a quarry 
face nearly a mile long. At Chew- 
ton and Wampum limestone is mined 
extensively underground. The county 
also produces oil, gas, sand and 
gravel, and shale for making brick. 
Several cement plants use the native 
limestone. Principal classes of manu- 
facturing industry are metals and 
metal products, clay, glass and stone 
products. The chief products are 
pipes and tubing, hoops, bands and 
cotton ties, brass, bronze and cop- 
per products, tin and stamped ware, 
pottery and chinaware, cement, lime- 
stone, elevators and hoists, iron and 
steel castings, machinery and parts. 


History 

Lawrence County was formed in 
1849 from parts of Mercer County 
to the north and Beaver County to 
the south. It was named in honor 
of Captain James Lawrence of the 
United States Navy who in June 
1813, as he lay dying on the deck of 
the Chesapeake after its ill-fated en- 
counter with the Shannon implored 
his men, “Don’t give up the ship.” 

During the French and Indian 
Wars there had been bloody fight- 
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ing in this section of western Penn- 
sylvania. In 1770 on the invitation 
of a chief of the Indians in this ter- 
ritory, two Moravian missionaries 
from Bethlehem came to bring the 
Indians a religion and peace. The 
following year at the little village 
of Moravia midway between New 
Castle and Ellwood City the Mora- 
vians built the first church west of 
the Alleghenies. 

Following the destruction of Kit- 
tanning by the expedition of Colonel 
John Armstrong in 1756, New Castle 
became a capital for the Delawares. 
From 1743 to 1753 Kuskuski, as the 
Indian village on the site of New 
Castle was known, was a center and 
capital for the Iroquois rule over 
the tribes of the Ohio region. The 
permanent white settlement of the 
region about New Castle was delayed 
until after the victory won by Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne over the In- 
dians of the Northwest in the bat- 
tle of Fallen Timbers in 1794. The 
original town plan included some 
fifty acres and was laid out in April, 
1798. Stewart's first cabin is said to 
have been built near what is now 
known as Falls Springs. New Castle 
was incorporated as a borough in 
1825 and became a city in 1867. 

The iron industry with many char- 
coal iron furnaces flourished in the 
county between 1840 and the Civil 
War. The region was equipped with 
a moderate supply of good iron ore 
and its forests furnished abundant 
reserves for charcoal making. Fur- 
maces were scattered throughout the 
county and the remains of many 
Stacks are still to be seen. 





Probably Lawrence County’s mog 
famous son in terms of world fame 
was the great gospel singer, evan. 
gelist, and hymn writer, Ira D. Sap. 
key. The Sankeys were among the 
earliest Scotch Irish to settle in the 
county after 1800, and were promi. 
nent in its early political and ego. 
nomic development. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in. 
clude: Big Run—brook trout—New 
Castle, Rt. 18—5 miles; Deer Creek 
—brook trout—Pulaski, Rt. 2784 
miles; Little Neshannock Creek— 
brown and rainbow trout—New Wil- 
mington, Rt. 18—3 miles; Slippery 
Rock Creek—brown and _ rainbow 
trout—Elwood City, Rt. 88-13 
miles; Taylor Run—brook trout- 
Plain Grove, Rt. 108—4 miles; N, 
Fork, Little Beaver Creek—black 
bass—Enon Valley, Rt. 351—6 miles; 
Neshannock Creek—black bass—Vo- 
lant, Rt. 278—9 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Lawrence County is primarily a 
small game hunting territory al- 
though a few deer are bagged here 
during open seasons. There is one 
Cooperative Farm-Game Project near 
Princeton, comprising 2,359 acres. 
State Game Lands include: No. 148, 
near Wampum, 332 acres; No. 150, 
near Pulaski, 505 acres; No. 151, near 
Plain Grove, 718 acres; No. 178, near 
northeast of New Castle, 163 acres; 
and No. 216, near Rose Point, 325 
acres. 
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Saw-whets Wage War 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-—Recently 
I was called to the residence of John 
Lefer, Mifflinville, and upon arriv- 
ing was told that some owls living in 
the trees around their home were 
actually attacking the Leffler family 
as they walked in their yard. I spent 
some time trying to get a look at one 
of these owls and finally one of them, 
attacking from the rear, hit me on 
the head. I noticed that the attack 
from the rear was always true and 
generally the bird came from an un- 
expected direction. I was able to spot 
them with a flashlight but tried with- 
out success to catch them with a long 
handled net. However, they have ap- 
parently left the locality as I have 
not had any further complaint. These 
were saw-whet owls and appeared to 
be very destructive to small birdlife 
as the remains of robins, generally 
young, could be seen nearly every 
morning on the lawn.—District Game 
Protector Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


What Was That? 


GREENE COUNTY—On June 18, 
I had a report of a wildcat seen in the 





district. All the local residents were 
in a state of panic. The next day I 
had a call from a lady going to work 
saying that she had seen the same 
wildcat. Her description neatly fitted 
a gray fox.—District Game Protector 
Alex J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 


Why Farms are Posted 


INDIANA COUNTY-A farmer in 
the Conemaugh River section of In- 
diana County told me that on June 
10, when he went to the field to bring 
in his cows, he found three wood- 
chuck hunters hunting near his cows. 
He approached one of them and asked 
if they thought they were not hunt- 
ing too close to his cows. The man 
replied that they would hunt where 
they pleased and he should mind his 
own business. One word led to an- 
other and the hunter told the farmer 
that the gun his buddy had would 
make a big hole in a person. The 
farmer then told the party that he 
would get their license numbers and 
the man picked up a stone and 
grabbed the farmer by the shirt. He 
told the farmer that he would knock 
his brains out if he didn’t mind his 
own business. The farmer then 
gathered his cows and took them 
home. The hunters left quickly, still 
unknown. This land was never posted 
before, who is to be blamed now?— 
District Game Protector B. W. 
Catherman, Indiana. 


Bold Bandit 


FAYETTE COUNTY—Mr. Sam 
Mallery, Farmington, related this 
story to me which shows how bold a 
weasel can be. Mallery’s service sta- 
tion is on Route No. 40 and there is 
very heavy traffic on this road. One 
day in June, he had given a customer 
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his gas and went into the station to 
get change when he heard a squeal 
and thought that someone had seen 
a snake. He’ came out in time to see 
a weasel had caught a rabbit near 
his gas pumps. It was the rabbit that 
had squealed. He went for the weasel 
and it run under a pair of steps. The 
weasel escaped, but so did the rabbit. 
—District Game Protector John R. 
Hiller, Uniontown. 


Owl Obit 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Mr. 
Raymond Schell, Frederick, Penna., 
related this story to me: One evening 
during April he was back of his 
house watching some swallows fly 
around at dusk. They evidently had 
a nest in an old chimney in an aban- 
doned barn. Then he noticed a great- 
horned owl flying across the field. 
The owl landed on one chimney then 
flew to another. As soon as it landed 
it glanced down the chimney then 
went down inside. There was a lot of 
fuss and noise, finally the owl 
emerged and flew away. No doubt 
some of the swallows went with him. 
This happened right next to one 
of our rabbit farms so I knew it was 
one of the owls that I had been 
after for several weeks. We hunted 
the area and located the nest in a 
large hemlock tree. A few days later, 
one of my deputies, Eugene Nelson, 
went in and with the aid of climbers 
went up to the nest and killed one 


of the adult birds and two young, 
The nest was well littered with the 
remains of many rabbits.—Distri¢ 
Game Protector William E. Shaver, 
Mainland. 


Anthrax Attacks 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY-—Recently a woman re. 
ported to me that she had contracted 
anthrax from a rabbit this past fall, 
She said that she had cleaned the 
bunny early in November and had 
contracted the unusual disease quite 
soon afterward. The women knew of 
no cuts or open sores on her hands 
at the time but thought the disease 
may have gained entrance through 
a hang nail. The doctors have posi- 
tively identified the disease, accord- 
ing to the woman’s statement, and 
believe it came through contact with 
the fur. The doctors have arrested 
the spread of the infection but may 
have to amputate the finger. This 
is another indication of the need for 
being careful when cleaning game.— 
District Game Protector Clyde Law 
bach, Elysburg. 


Snakes at Home 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY- 
Wishing to have the skin of a rattle. 
snake in the yellow phase, a friend 
and I went hunting for them one 
Sunday in June. During the course 
of the afternoon we drove about 30 
miles and killed only one snake. Re- 
turning home to the Refuge House 
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on State Game Lands No. 35, we 
noticed my wife in the front yard 
with a rifle. It seems that during our 
absence the children had discovered 
a snake on the recently cut lawn, 
twenty feet from the porch. Maybe 
our snake hunt would have been 
more successful had we stayed home 
and done our hunting from the com- 
fort of the front porch for the snake 
turned out to be a four foot eight 
inch rattler in the yellow phase.— 
District Game Protector Donald G. 
Day, Susquehanna. 


Crow Diver Destroys Cottontails 


TIOGA COUNTY — Mr. Fred 
Brugger, a farmer who resides near 
Westfield, related the following in- 
cident to me, which took place on 
his farm recently. While preparing 
ground for crops his attention was 
attracted to a crow which was mak- 
ing repeated dives at the ground in 
a pasture field some yards away. Be- 
coming curious of the crow’s antics, 
he approached closer to the scene, 
and watched the crow diving at a 
full grown rabbit. As the crow would 
dive, the rabbit would charge it and 
when close enough would quickly 
turn around and kick both hind feet 
high into the air attempting to hit 
the crow. After watching this show 
for some time Fred went still closer. 
The crow became aware of his pres- 
ence and flew off. Fred then found 
a nest of young rabbits in the grass 
close by, which had been the crow’s 
target. A few days later he returned 
to the scene to find the nest de- 
stroyed and no evidence of either 
young or old rabbits about.—District 
Game Protector Gerald W. Cyphert, 
Westfield. 


Batting the Bull Around 


MERCER COUNTY—When pass- 
ing an area where white-faced cattle 
were eeaere I noticed a red-winged 
blackbird repeatedly flying straight 
up in the air about 10 feet and then 
descending in the approximate area. 





So I took a better look and observed 
this male red-winged blackbird light 
on the back of the steer at the base of 
its tail and pick furiously at the 
animal several times before flying up 
in the air. It would then come down 
again and repeat the picking. This 
maneuver was repeated until the big 
steer. was driven away from the nest- 
ing area I presume. This tiny 1% 
ounce bird didn’t take very long to 
drive the 1500 pound steer away when 
it meant business. I couldn’t tell even 
with the use of binoculars whether or 
not blood was drawn by those vis- 
cious picks of the little red-wing.— 
District Game Protector Ralph E. 
Flaugh, Greenville. 


Snake Outsmarts Mink 


CENTRE COUNTY-—On June 18, 
two fishermen killed a rattlesnake at 
a small spring about 100 yards from 
my headquarters. They told me about 
killing the snake and said they had 
left it laying at the spring. I found 
the snake where they had killed it, 
and being curious about it beirg 
quite large through the mid section, 
I cut it open. It had a bird about 
robin size (not identifiable) and a 
young mink thirteen inches long in 
it. The snake measured 42 inches in 
length. I had always figured a+mink 
was too smart to get caught by a 
snake. — District Game Protector 
Robert H. Sphar, Philipsburg. 
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Bear Pit 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
—Mr. John Fahringer of Elysburg 
tells how a mother bear and her three 
cubs took over their garbage pit. 
Their camp, located in Centre 
County, had dug a garbage pit within 
150 feet of the camp. It is three by 
five and about four feet deep and 
had heavy planks for a top. They 
threw only refuse from the table in 
the pit, no cans or bottles. They 
would notice on different mornings 
that a plank would be disturbed. 
They also noticed that the pit showed 
signs of something using it to the ex- 
tent of packing it down. One morn- 
ing Mr. Fahringer got up early and 
looked out and saw a bear stretched 
out on the planks. She finally got up 
and then he saw two cubs. She low- 
ered herself into the pit and the two 
cubs jumped in too. Every once in a 
while she would raise up and look out 
of the planking. Mr. Fahringer says it 
couldn’t be much over twelve to 
eighteen inches wide. He then made 
a noise and he said you should have 
seen how slick she came out of there 
and not only two but three cubs 
with her. He said they soon disap- 
peared and he believed she had used 
the pit to hibernate as they had not 
been to camp since winter.—District 
Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
Elysburg. 








Police Detail 


CENTRE COUN TY—We aj 
realize how destructive a crow can be 
during heasant hatching _ time, 
Deputy Heverly and I were tabki 
about this during a patrol along a 
back road in Spring Twp. in early 
May. To our surprise we saw a ring. 
neck hen feeding in a ‘field and 
flanked by two crows on each side. 
The five birds were in a line, feeding 
and moving slowly in the same direc. 
tion, and spaced not more than two 
feet between each bird. We watched 
them for about ten minutes and they 
seemed to all keep in. line.—District 
Game Protector Charles M. Laird, 
Milesburg. 


Ignoble Death For Noble Deer 


WAYNE COUNTY—The New 
Year brought death of the most 
vicious sort to one very nice doe 
deer in my district. About 11.00 a. m. 
on New Year’s Day I received a call 
from a farmer near Beachlake, He 
wanted to report a dead deer and 
said that dogs had been chasing the 
animal before catching it on a | 
beaver pond nearby. Deputy Anke 
and I left immediately to meet the 
man who led us to the pond. There 
lay a large doe of about 125 pounds. 
The snow told us the story, showing 
the tracks of at least three dogs. The 
deer had been wounded—possibly hit 
by an auto or perhaps shot low down 
on one front foot. This gave the 
dogs the advantage and then when 
the deer hit the smooth ice of the 
beaver pond, it was done. It did 
not give up without a struggle and 
there was evidence that at least one 
of the dogs left the scene wounded. 
There was an area of about 50 
square feet that was spotted with 
blood and covered with deer hair 
and bits of flesh. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the dogs had been 
eating parts of the deer before its 
death and the doe kept right on 
fighting until the last drop of blood. 
If dog owners could witness such a 
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scene, I believe they would gladly 
keep their dogs under control. The 
dogs aren’t entirely to blame since 
it’s natural for them to chase game. 
It is the owner who does not keep 
such dogs under control who is at 
fault.—District Game Protector 
Robert H. Myers, Honesdale. 





Surprise! 


VENANGO COUNTY-—W hile 
checking a pheasant cooperator re- 
cently he told me of a hawk trying to 
kill some pheasants. The man was 
near his buildings when he saw the 
hawk soar over the holding pen. The 
hawk then flew high into the air and 
turned to come straight down to the 
pen. It seemed it had good eyes for 
the birds but failed to see the wire 
top on the pen. It hit the wire full 
force and seemed to roll over about 
10 times. It rolled about 12 to 15 
feet. It appeared stunned a little but 
managed to recover and take off be- 
fore the cooperator could obtain a 
shotgun from his home.—District 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, 
Franklin. 


The Wrath of a Wren 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY-I 
have often heard it said that a wren 
will destroy the eggs or kill the 
young of other birds nesting in the 
vicinity. I didn’t believe that such 
a happy little fellow would be guilty 
of such a thing. In the early part of 
the month, I saw a wren on the edge 
of a chipping sparrow’s nest; upon in- 
vestigation, I found each egg had 
been ‘neatly punctured. — District 
Game Protector C. E. Jarrett, New 
Stanton. 


Pre-dawn Dilemma 

LEHIGH COUNTY-It seems that 
not only Doctors are called in the 
middle of the night, but Game Pro- 
tectors too. I was called at 1:30 A. M. 
by a man who was unable to sleep 
because a rabbit, which had been 
caught by his dog, was injured and 
he wanted me to come and get it.— 
District Game Protector William A. 
Moyer, Allentown. 


Canned Groundhog 

LANCASTER COUNTY—One day 
in June I had a new experience. I was 
travelling along in the car when I 
looked into a field and saw an animal 
with something shining on its head. 
I stopped and went to investigate. 
It was a groundhog with a quart 
paint can over its head. Some PP&L 
linemen were working in the vicinity 
and they came into the field to see 
what I was doing. With their aid the 
“hog” was finally caught and the can 
removed from its head. The can was 
not on so tight but I guess the chuck 
could not get his feet up to get it 
off. After we had removed the can 
the chuck stood looking at us and 
clicking his teeth as groundhogs do 
when they are mad. Then he sud- 
denly seemed to realize he was free, 
and really took off. I had often heard 
of animals getting into this predica- 
ment but this was the first time I 
had ever actually seen it.—District 
Game Protector John P. Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 
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Commission Director Addresses 
Outdoor Writers 


Recommendations that personnel 
of conservation agencies and outdoor 
writers learn to know each other bet- 
ter, get the facts and use them for 
the benefit of present and future gen- 
erations highlighted the keynote 
speech of Thos. D. Frye, executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, to members of the Out- 
door Writers Association of America 
at their annual convention in late 
July. Other Keystone State members 
who journeyed to Missoula, Montana 
included Robert D. Reed, the Com- 
mission’s. Director of Public Rela- 
tions, and Seth L. Myers, from 
Sharon, who is first vice-president of 
the organization as well as president 
of the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
Association. 


Drawing upon long experience as 


an outdoorsman, his years as a wild. 
life administrator and membership in 
both state and national outdoor 
writers association, Frye stated: “The 
work involved in promoting conser. 
vation in its many phases is a serious 
and constant challenge to every per. 
son who writes a column, pens a 
book, appears on the radio, television 
or a public platform. 

“When we have gained the re 
spect, understanding, interest and 
cooperation of the people on funda. 
mental natural resource matters, the 
wildlife problems will become rela. 
tively simple and our efforts many- 
fold more productive. But wildlife 
and other conservation agencies can- 
not accomplish this task alone. They 
can point the way, set good examples 
and help, but the people must carry 
the burden of performance and ac 
complishment to achieve real and 
lasting benefits.” 





For the past several years, this grouse has visited workers on the Big Level 
area betwen Mt. Alton. and Mt. Jewett in McKean County. Here this com- 


pletely wild bird is 
Smethport. 


shown on a recent “visit” 


with Herbert Swanson, of 
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Day-Old Pheasant Chick Program 
Continues 


The encouraging increase in the 
ringneck pheasant population and 
hunter success in numerous areas of 
the state is attributed in large meas- 
ure to the sportsman and farmer 
pheasant rearing program of recent 
years. 

Early in July the record showed 
well over 225,000 day-old pheasant 
chicks were distributed to bird raisers 
participating in the plan, or about 
the same number distributed last 
year. Of that total about 65,000 
» ” went to sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations. The remaining 160,000 
went to farmers in the Game Com- 
mission’s Farm Game set-up, to Rab- 
bit Farm Cgqoperators and other 
farmers whose lands are open to pub- 
lic hunting and whose equipment met 
the requirements. 





Joseph P. Willson 


The United States Senate recently con- 
firmed President Eisenhower’s nomination 
of Mr. Willson, a practicing lawyer at 
Smethport, as federal judge of the Western 
District of Pennsylvania. Judge Willson re- 
signed from the Game Commission on July 
22 after having served ably since December 
29, 1949. 





Andrew C. Long 


On June 25th the Senate confirmed Gov- 
ernor Fine’s appuvintment of Andrew C. 
Long, of Shamokin, to the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. The new commissioner’s 
term of office extends to January, 1961. 
Mr. Long is an educator in the Coal 
Township School District of Northumber- 
land County. His business interests are 
varied and extensive and for years he has 
been a popular leader in area sportsmen’s 
activities. Commissioner Long is an out- 
standing trap shooter, a three-time winner 
of the Pennsylvania Doubles Championship, 
the U. S. Class A championship in 1942, 
and other important watches. 


Deer Killed in Season Not 
Whole Story 
The annual highway slaughter of 


deer in Pennsylvania in each of the 
recent years has been around five 


thousand. These big game animals 


are killed on roads in every county 
of the state. Qualified estimates place 
the illegal deer kill each year at 
about the same figure. 

In 1951, there were 2,206 deer re- 
ported killed in protection to prop- 
erty. In 1952 the number so killed 
was 1,630. In 1951 deer were so killed 
to protect grain crops, fruit trees, and 
other agricultural products in, 44 
counties of the state. In 1952 the 
counties where they were so de- 
stroyed numbered 45. 
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David H. Franklin 
Pennsylvania Game Protector Dave Frank- 
lin, McConnellsburg, retired on July 31 
after serving the Game Commission and 
sportsmen of the state since 1923. Dave's 
initial assignment 30 years ago was as a 
Game Refuge Keeper at South Mountain. 
He later served as a Game Protector in 
southcentral Pennsylvania districts, his last 
assignment being Fulton County. Commis- 
sion officials joined area sportsmen in late 
July to express their respect and gratitude to 
the retiring officer at a testimonial dinner. 


Game Officers Nab Deer Killers 


Pennsylvania game protectors re- 
lentlessly pursue serious game law of- 
fenders, particularly those who kill 
game in close season. The following 
is a good example of fast, heady ac- 
tion by these officers. 

At 7:30 a. m., June 27, four Lycom- 
ing County men ranging in age from 
18 to 35 were apprehended for un- 
lawfully killing a deer. They had 
slain the animal earlier the same day 
and had transported it to Jersey 
Shore. Game Protector Robert L. 
Sinsabaugh of English Center, as- 
sisted by two brother officers, lost no 
time in running down and arraign- 
ing the culprits. 

Before a Williamsport justice of 
the peace the violators pleaded guilty 
to the game law charges. The penalty 
was salty—$350, plus $20 costs. 

The case quoted is but one of 
many that are suceessfully handled 
by game protectors in the Common- 
wealth every month. 


Fair Income From Wild. 
Caught Fur 


The number of furred animals 
pelted in Pennsylvania during the 
Game Commission’s June, 195] to 
June, 1952, fiscal year totaled 865,025, 
For them fur buyers of the state ‘paid 
Commonwealth trappers $1,424. 
665.39. 

Broken down, the Commission’s re. 
port on trapper sales to Pennsylvania 
fur dealers in that period reads: 
701,178  muskrats, $1,091,530.40; 
10,109 minks, $142,778.02; 65,541 rac. 
coons, $92,061.30; 2,428 beavers, $37, 
628.58; 34,474 skunks, $34,890.38; 12. 
042 weasels, $15,257.63; 25,031 opos. 
sums, $6,835.62; 7,028 red foxes, 
$1,874.38; 7,185 gray foxes, $1,719.43; 
6 otters, $87.00; 3 wild cats, $2.65, 

While the dollar value of wild 
caught fur has declined drastically in 
recent years it is apparent that for 
those who follow the trap line the 
return on pelts taken in the Com. 
monwealth is still considerable. 





Ralph Flaugh 


Seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent while on vacation in mid-July, Dis- 
trict Game Protector Ralph Flaugh 1s pres 
ently convalescing in a Washington, Missouri 
hospital. The veteran officer was assigned 4 
district in Mercer County following his re 
turn from a second tour of duty with the 
Navy in mid-March. He has served as @ 
Game Protector since 1937 except for two 
tours with the Navy. 
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Thomas D. Frye, Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
South Office Building 

State Capitol 

Harrisburg, Penna. 


Dear Tom: 


The following item ought to be 
ublished in the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
Niws for the good that it might do 
the owners of valuable fox hounds. 
I have first hand knowledge of the 
facts as I acted as special prosecutor 
without pay: 

“On November 17, 1952, Jacob 
Winfield Burge of Montoursville, 
Pennsylvania, started hunting foxes 
near the Salt Run area of Cascade 
Township in Lycoming County. His 
dog was a Trigg and Walker fox 
fox hound named Red, weighing 
about 60 Ibs. The dog, which was six 
years old and a trained fox hound, 
apparently jumped a red fox which 
took out of the country. The dog 
went over onto the Jacoby Mountain 
along Wallis Run, some four or five 
miles distant from where he jumped 
the fox. That was the last Mr. Burge 
saw or heard of the dog while the 
dog remained alive. 

“When the dog did not return and 
could not be found, Mr. Burge 
searched for the dog over a period of 
six weeks during which he advertised 
extensively in the newpapers and on 
the radio offering a $50.00 reward. In 
the latter part of December, 1952, 
Burge received a tip that his dog had 
been shot near a club on Wallis Run, 
Lycoming County, by one of a group 
of bear hunters. Burge took a search- 
ing party to the area, located the 
dog’s body under a pile of sticks and 
leaves and found that it had been 
shot in the hip and in the jaw. Near- 


by were two 35 Remington shells and 
not too far from the camp under a 
rock they found the dog’s collar 
which contained Burge’s name and 
address. 

“As a result of the investigation, 
one William Updegraff of Muncy, 
Penna., who had been a guest at the 
club-house in question for bear hunt- 
ing, was arrested, charged with wil- 
fully and maliciously killing the dog. 
He waived a hearing before the Jus- 
tice of Peace. The case was returned 
to Quarter Sessions Court of Lycom- 
ing County at Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. A true bill was found by the 
Grand Jury and the case was tried on 
May 27, 1953. 

“The Commonwealth proved the 
shooting of the dog by the defend- 
ant’s admission and relied upon the 
theory of consciousness of guilt. due 
to concealing of the death of the dog. 
The defendant took the stand and 
testified that he heard the dog bark- 
ing and his attention was called to 
a deer stumbling. The dog, he said, 
was then eight feet behind the deer. 
He said that he called to the dog 
and that the dog did not stop. He 
stated that the dog and deer dis- 
appeared and circled. and returned 
to within thirty feet of him within 
about ten minutes. At this time, the 
defendant said the dog was four feet 
behind the deer. 


“The defendant then said he shot 
the dog, crippling it at first and fin- 
ishing it off with the second shot. 
The defendant stated that there was 
no one around who saw him shoot 
the dog or saw whether or not a deer 
was immediately in front of the dog 
when he shot it, or whether there was 
a deer present at all. He stated that 
a buddy of his came to him and that 
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the collar of the dog was removed 
and taken into camp and when the 
President of the hunting club saw 
the name on the collar, he recognized 
it and advised that they had better 
hide it and all say nothing. Upde- 
graff, the defenant, testified that at 
no time did he ever contact Burge, 
the owner of the dog. 

“The defense relied upon a provi- 
sion in the Game Code allowing any- 
one to shoot a dog that is in close 
pursuit of a deer so as to endanger 
the deer’s life. The Judge, Charles 
F. Greevy, charged the jury that the 
defendant having admitted that he 
shot the dog, had the burden of proof 
to establish by a preponderance of 
the evidence that the dog at the time 
he shot it was.in close pursuit of a 
deer so as to endanger its life. It was 
pointed out that merely because a 
dog is chasing a deer, an ordinary 
person has no right to shoot it. The 
dog must be in such close pursuit 
of the deer as to endanger its life. 


“The jury convicted the defendant, 
indicating that they did not believe 
his story that the dog was in close 
pursuit of the deer. On May 29, 1953, 
the defendant was sentenced to pay 
the costs, amounting to $107.00, a 
fine of $25.00 and was placed on pro- 
bation for a period of one year con- 
ditioned that he violate no law of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. No 
appeal was taken and the fine and 
costs were paid.” 

Great interest was taken by the 
Northern Central Pennsylvania Fox 
Hunters Association and many of its 
members attended the trial. The sig- 


nificance of this case is that a defend. 
ant was convicted of unlawfully and 
maliciously killing a dog when no 
one besides the defendant actually 
knew whether the dog was chasing a 
deer in close proximity at the time of 
the shooting. This case should be 
warning to those who believe they 
can shoot a dog that is simply run. 
ning in the woods and get away 
with it. 

Sportsmen should remember that 
when they shoot a dog, the burden js 
upon them to establish by a prepon. 
derance of the evidence that the dog 
was in close proximity to a deer s9 
as to endanger the life of the deer, 
They should remember that even if 
they are innocent and justified in the 
killing of the dog, they have the 
burden of proving their own inno 
cence. There have been many in. 
stances throughout the Common. 
wealth where valuable, well-trained 
fox hounds have been shot by sports. 
men. who erroneously believed the 
dog was chasing the deer. 

The case should also serve as a 
warning to the fox hunters that it is 
inadvisable to hunt foxes with dogs 
in deer or bear country during the 
open season for bear or deer. While 
the fox hunters have just as much 
right to hunt fox during deer or bear 
season as the deer and bear hunters 
have to hunt big game, many deer 
and bear hunters resent the presence 
of a dog in the woods at that time. 


Very truly yours, 


JoHN C, YOUNGMAN, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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Pleated Problem 


By ROBERT D. PARLAMAN, 


Conservation Education Assistant, Northwest Division 


Re ie casi largest wood- 
peckers are causing a pole-full of 
roblems- these days’ in certain sec- 
tions of the Keystone State. And 
worried officials of at least one big 
electric power and light company in 
northwestern Pennsylvania are des- 
perately seeking the ounce of pre- 
vention that might provide the cure 
for riddled telephone poles. 
Linesmen and officials of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company 
(PENELEC), which provides light 
for most homes in the northwest 
section, are reporting extensive dam- 
age on many of their rural lines, by 
ileated woodpeckers. Normally a 
bird of remote forests and mountain 
isolation, these big “drillers” have 
been attacking telephone poles with 
a vengeance for. the past few years. 
The last work order to replace poles 
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PENELEC line inspector O. H. Klingler, 
of Knox examines a telephone pole which 
has been damaged by pileated woodpeckers. 
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damaged by the birds amounted to 
$19,000 while sudden windstorms 
which topple weakened power sup- 
ports often create real emergency 
conditions on remote lines. 

The pileated woodpecker is com- 
monly known as the “cock-of-the- 
woods” and has long interested bird 
students because of its secretive 
habits and relative scarcity. The birds 
were once thought to be facing ex- 
tinction when their native forest 
homes were being timbered off but 
it is now believed that the pileated 
population has adapted itself to a 
changing environment. In fact, most 
observers conclude the big wood- 
pecker is now more abundant than 
ever before. 

With a wingspread of 28 inches or 
more, the pileated is generally black 
in color. The head is striped with 
black and white while the wings are 
edged in white and are white under- 
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neath. Adult birds display a promi- 
nent crimson crest. The big, power- 
ful birds drill some remarkable holes 
in search of food or for nesting cavi- 
ties. PENELEC personnel can attest 
to the bird’s wood-working ability 
and the scale drawing shown here 
is typical of pileated “power drill- 
ing.” As yet unexplained is the bird’s 
recent interest in telephone poles. 
Usually, the pileated attacks old hem- 
lock stubs or large hardwood trees 
to dig out ants, especially carpenter 
ants, and the larvae of wood-boring 
beetles. 

Fully protected by law, pileated 
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woodpeckers present a problem when 
their natural desires for food and 
shelter conflict with human needs fo, 
power and light. The answer to safe. 
guarding telephone poles has s0 far 
been unobtainable although it jg 
hoped some chemical preservative oy 
other preventive will soon be discoy. 
ered. Anyone with suggestions. (alj 
those made so far have been tried 
with no success) which might saye 
thousands of telephone poles as wel] 
as unnecessary interruption in electric 
service is urged to contact Mr. Gene 
Huston, PENELEC, Oil City, Pa, 
The End 








1953 Season On Rails, Gallinules and Doves 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has announced the 1953 seasons on 
mourning doves, rails and gallinules. 


Pennsylvania hunting dates for rails and gallinules are the same as last 
year’s, September | to October 30, inclusive. The daily and possession limits 
for these marsh birds, except sora, is 15, as in 1952. The same dates apply 
on sora, but the daily bag and possession limit on them is 25, also the same 
as last year. 


Shooting hours are based on eastern standard time. Shooting hours for 
sora, rails and gallinules will be 4 hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Doves may again be hunted in the Keystone State for a full month, 
September 15 to October 14, inclusive. The daily bag and possession limit 
is 8, the same as last year. Daily shooting hours for mourning doves extend 
only from 12 noon until sunset the same as last year. 


Federal regulations prohibit the use of any shotgun capable of holding 
more than $ shells. The shotgun piug must be incapable of removal with 
out disassembling the gun. Doves, rails, gallinules and sora may be taken 
only through the use of shotguns, not larger than 10 gauge. Rifles may not 
be used in taking any migratory game bird. ; 

Federal regulations state further: Waterfowl, coot, gallinules and doves 
may not be taken under any circumstances by the aid of salt, or shelled, 
shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or means 
of feeding similarly used to lure, attract or entice such birds to, on of 
over the area where hunters are attempting to take them. 


As used herein the terms “salt, or shelled-or shucked or unshucked com, 
wheat or other grains,” or “other feed or means of feeding similarly used, 
shall not be construed as including salt blocks, properly shucked corn, stand 
ing crops (including aquatics), grains found scattered solely as a result or 
normal agricultural practices or flooded standing crops or flooded harvested 
crop lands. 
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By Dave Fisher 


ANY articles have been written 

on the origin of the merry little 
Beagle, the sportsman’s friend. Some 
say he comes down from a cross of 
greyhound and bloodhound. Others 
say a cross of greyhound and harrier 
but no amount of research has ever 
brought to light a clear-cut history of 
the beagle’s beginning. There is evi- 
dence that hound packs were hunted 
in England before the time of the 
Romans. Many writers claim that the 
Beagle bred here in America de- 
scended from the old English packs. 
There is no doubt that this little 
hound dates back to the oldest breeds 
of dogs known to man. 
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The Beagle of today in this 
country, we believe, stems from the 
English importations of General 
Richard Rowett (Illinois) and Nor- 
man Elmore (New Jersey) somewhere 
around the early 1870's, followed by 
others in Maryland and New York. 
The general appearance of the 
modern beagle we see hunting afield 
and at field trials is somewhat like 
that of our American foxhounds but 
in miniature. Any color may be ob- 
tained and is acceptable but those 
known as “black blankets” are pre- 
dominant both in the field and at 
trials. The writer prefers the -open- 
marked hound (with more white) for 


At field trials beagles are divided into two classes according to height. Here officials are 
shown determining to which class the canine contestant belongs. 


Hal H. Harrison Photo 
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hunting because of its visibility. Com- 
mon coloration is black-white-tan 
(three colors) but occasionally you 
will run into a hound that is red 
or even blue in color. 

At field trials beagles are divided 
into two classes: 1. hounds 13 inches 
and under; and 2. hounds over 13 
inches but not more than 15 inches. 
Both have their devotees. A hound 
going over 15 inches is disqualified 
as a field trial contestant although 
he may be an excellent hunting dog. 

The beagle has proved himself 
“tops” and the best of all hound 
breeds for rabbit hunting. However, 
many hunters use them also for 
pheasant hunting here in Pennsyl- 
vania and I know of* many beagles 
over the 15 inch size making the fin- 
est of foxhounds. For both the hunter 
and the field trial enthusiast, the 
beagle is a most useful and friendly 
companion. His ec mani is proved 
by reports from the American Kennel 
Club showing that beagles are second 
only to cocker spaniels in national 
registration, almost 48,000 being regis- 
tered in 1952. 

The average sportsmen can, and 
should, have more fun with his beagle 
than just that afforded by hunting 
seasons. From August Ist to April 
15th much pleasure may be had by 
running your hounds in the numer- 
ous field trials for beagles that are 
held all over the county. Such trials 
are conducted in nearly every state 
but predominate in the East, with 
Pennsylvania being one of the top 
states for such events. Field trials are 
held for the purpose of determining 
which beagle Rss the best qualities, to 
give them the opportunity of becom- 
ing “Field Champions.” The decision 
on the “placing” of such hounds at 
a trial is up to two judges who follow 
the dogs as they pursue (and try to 
catch) the rabbit or hare. Every 
hunter should attend at least one of 
these trials whether or not he owns 
a beagle or runs one in competition. 

All hounds are listed on entry 
forms at the club sanctioning such 
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trial. Then drawings are made jp 


determine the “braces” of two ho 


which will run together. All hound 


are run in what is known as “ 
Series.” Each brace is taken afield 


their owners or handlers. On order of 
the judges they are either “cast” tg 
search, and run their own rabbit; oy 


a rabbit is sighted by someone 


the dogs are still held on leash and 


the cry of “Tally-Ho” is made. The’ 


hounds are then “set on the line” of 
scent left by the rabbit. Judges have 


many things to look for in judging 









Sntroducing es 


Bela 


Dave Fisher 


The new columnist for Game News 
has owned beagles, bird dogs and 
fox hounds since he was “knee high 
to a grasshopper” but now is wrapped 
up in beagles exclusively. For over 30 
years Dave has assisted in organizing 
sportsmen’s and dog clubs, in staging 
shooting events and field trials. He 
has served as secretary for many clubs 
and as a field trial judge. 

Game News will feature Fisher's 
discussions of beagles and _ other 
hound breeds from time to time, 
giving due recognition to Pennsylva- 
nia’s most popular hunting dog. Dave 
will gladly answer any specific ques- 
tions from readers on beagle care, 
training, or breeding providing you 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Write Dave Fisher, RFD 4, 
Towanda, Pa. 
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Modern day beagles are miniature replicas of American foxhounds, a splendid pack of 


which is shown above. 


hounds and usually each brace is left 
down anywhere from 10 minutes to 
as much as half an hour so that the 
judges will have ample opportunity 
to determine the dog’s good points 
and faults (or bad points). Upon 
reaching a decision the judges order 
the hounds taken up and each sub- 
sequent brace in the First Series con- 
tinues in like manner until all hounds 
entered have competed. 

The judges then select their high- 
est scoring hounds and re-brace them 
in what is called “second series” 
runs. Sometimes it is necessary to run 
even more series before the judges 
can reach a decision on the winning 
and place hounds. 

The average Beagle Club holds a 
number of trials each year starting in 
the spring with “Derby Trials” which 
consist of young hounds born any- 
time during the previous pear. Next, 
“Sanctioned” trials are held (fun 


trials so to speak) for dogs of any age, 
commonly called All-Age or AA 
trials. These are divided into two 
classes—‘‘Class A” which is a two day 
trial and “Class B” which is a one 
day affair. In the Class A trials the 
13 inch males and females are run in 
separate classes one day and the 15 
inch class hounds are run the next 
day. The Class B trials combine both 
males and females. No “points” to- 
wards a dog’s “championship” are 
given at Sanctioned Trials. 

In the fall the big events are the 
“Licensed Trials” at which points to- 
wards Championships are given to 
the winning and placing (Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th) hounds and-at these trials 
the hounds are divided in sex and 
size as previously indicated. 

Judges consider that the beagle is 
primarily a hunting hound, that his 
object is, first, to “find” game and, 
second, to “drive” it in an energetic 
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manner and show a desire to overtake 
it. Greatest credit is given the hound 
showing the most skill and accuracy 
in “running on the line.” Truthful- 
ness of voice (or tongue), endurance, 
and working close on the “checks” 
also count. Hounds at trials are 
judged on the following: 


Merits 
1. Searching (Desire) .............-- 5% 
2. Handling (Under Handler’s con- 
SUD na sabi bbws cerccceevecscess 5% 


8. Intelligence (Working checks or 
losses close, settle down in bad 


spots, tongue right) .............. 20% 
4. Competitive Spirit (Drive line as 
fast as nose permits) ............. 10% 


5. Checks (Hounds picking a 5-minute 
check get more credit than hound 
picking 2-minute one) ............ 35% 


6. Tongue (Chop, Squall and Bawl 
mouth to be considered as each 
style runs a bit differently) ........ 25% 


Demerits 
(Comparative percentages are used as 
considered necessary by the judges) 
1. Quitting (the cardinal sin). 


2. Backtracking (Not quite as bad as quit- 
ting if hound corrects its error in 30 to 
40 feet). 


Washington Reporter Photo 





3. Bad Tonguing (Clean mouth hound quits 
tonguing when off the line; Sloppy mouth 
is a liar, continues to tongue and fools 
many). 

4. Running Mute (This is usually a jealous 
and temperamental thief and leaves gaps 
in the line). 

- Whipping line~ (Misses line—leaves gaps), 

6. Casting wide at checks (swinging, shows 
lack of patience and ability to settle 
down). 

7. Pottering (indecisive action—brains don't 
coordinate with nose). 


or 


Other faults for which Demerits 
are given include: Over-running and 
giving tongue; stealing a line (mute); 
ghost trailing; skirting; babbling; 
leaving checks; racing; and running 
hit or miss style. 


Each trial is managed by a “Field 
Trial Committee” appointed by the 
membership of the club holding the 
trial. This committee selects the 
judges (two for each Class of hounds) 
and a Field Marshal. The committee 
also sees that the rules of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club are closely observed. 
The Field Marshal's job is to see that 
each succeeding brace of hounds is 
at hand when called for by the judges 
and to keep the gallery (spectators) 
under control. 


The best Beagles available to 
sportsmen today are those that have 
been bred and developed by members 
of these Beagle Clubs. They use their 
dogs for hunting at all times and 
also run them in Field Trials during 
the rest of the year. All such hounds 
are pedigreed and registered and your 
chances of getting a good or better 
dog from these sportsmen are better 
by far than if you were to purchase 
a beagle from any other source. 

. . » The End 


Handsome trophies and _ ribbons are 
usually given to winning beagles in regis 
tered field trials. Here Pete Majewski, of 
Washington, Pa., proudly displays his prize 
winning dogs during an annual trial con- 
ducted by the Canton Township Rod and 
Gun Club in Wolfdale during October, 1951. 
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FRIENDLY and sagacious old 
Cree Indian, whom I met many 
years ago in the depths of Canada’s 
best and wildest timber country, once 
told me: “Only one animal me ‘fraid 
make my frien. Him devil bear. 
White man call ’um wolverine.” 
Fascinated by the Indian’s solemn 
appraisal of the wolverine, I asked 
him to tell me why he held this 
grudge against the creature. At first 
he did not even want to talk about 
the “devil bear.” He told me good 
tales about salmon and porcupines 
and snow geese. Then, after a long 
silence, he sailed into Mr. Wolverine 
and took him apart from every angle. 
He grew angry, and excited, and 
jumbled his words comically. But he 
made me understand that White 
Wolf (that was his name) hated the 
“devil bear” with prodigious force, 
and didn’t want to pe the critter 
any further, preferring, instead, to 
launch a brand new story about a 


U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service Photo 


wounded moose which he once rode 
across the Peace River. 

Today, after having made a study 
of the wolverine’s habits and his un- 
canny cleverness, I can better appre- 
ciate the aged Cree’s statements about 
the nasty beast. Trappers, woodsmen- 
surveyors, and seasoned guides have 
also told me that the “devil bear’’ is 
the wisest four-footed mischiefmaker 
on the North American Continent. 

Outstanding in the wolverine’s 
many-sided make-up is his shrewd 
understanding of mechanical gadgets. 
With mysterious accuracy the animal 
can quickly analyze the danger that 
may concealed in a trap, snare, 
deadfall, etc. Even in areas where 
man seldom has trod, the wolverine 
displays the same unerring cunning 
in outwitting human schemes. He 
does not need the benefit of, ex- 
perience. He knows how to handle 
every situation, no matter how un- 
familiar the surroundings, or the ob- 
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ject to be dealt with. He rarely makes 
a mistake, and his animal wisdom 
makes the sagacity of the fox and the 
mink appear dull by comparison. 

The wolverine has been known to 
follow trappers, cleverly springing 
the traps or carrying them far away 
into inaccessible rocky dens. He has 
even entered cabins, while the 
owners were away, there to ruin the 
mechanism of firearms, cut snowshoe 
webbing into shreds, and slash valu- 
able furs with razor-sharp teeth and 
claws. Perhaps his fiendish glee 
soared highest when he could despoil 
every mossel of food in the cabin 
with ejections of foul scent from his 
network of musk-charged glands. 

Although the wolverine is little 
larger than a big raccoon, he is so 
powerful and fierce that wolves and 
big lynx cats and even cougars will 
retreat before his advances. Once, 
when a specimen was placed in a zoo, 
it promptly killed a polar bear. Even 
the massive grizzly has been known 
to give up a fresh kill to the wol- 
verines. Equally remarkable is the re- 
port of a popular outdoor magazine 
that a 3-year-old bull moose was at- 
tacked several years ago and killed by 
the steel-muscled animal which most 
Indians of the north fear as an evil 
spirit. 

Ranging from icy regions in the 
Far North to New England, and 
down the western mountains to 
Colorado and California, the wol- 
verine avoids man so well that few 
people have ever seen the creature in 
its natural surroundings. 

Its fur is not very valuable, even if 
trappers could devise a way to catch 
it, but the crafty marauder does wear 
the only fur that will not hoar up 
with frost when breathed upon. For 
this reason it is prized for trimming 
the part of a parka hood that comes 
in contact with the wearer's face. 

Oddly enough, the wolverine is a 
member of the weasel family. His 
sense of smell is extremely keen, but 
his eyes are weak. His legs are short 
and brawny, his head broad and 


round. He is so powerful that he cap 
move a log that would tax the 
strength of two men to lift. 

In battle the courage of the wol. 
verine is amazing and, yes, admir. 
able! Without fear he will charge 
anything. His fury is fearsome; his 
movements as quick as lightning. He 
never retreats, preferring to win or 
die, no matter how great the odds 
may be against him. 

Little wonder that an employee of 
the famous Hudson Bay Company 
once recorded in his diary: “Noven- 
ber 12, 1909. I warned a customer to- 
day that no other creature in the 
north can equal the fierceness, cour. 
age, destructive prowess, and un. 
canny instincts that are packaged in 
the brown bundle of fur known as 
the wolverine. When trappers find 
that a wolverine has moved into their 
territory, they had better plan to 
move out, for only the smartest and 
the luckiest old trappers have been 
able to take the scalp of this silent 
Nemesis. . 

The End 





Bears are like people. They walk with 
their feet flat on the ground. Their heels 
are naked, except the Polar Bear’s. He wears 
stiff-haired brushes on the soles of his paws 
for a nonskid grip on slippery ice. 


The nighthawk has a strange comb on the 
claw of its middle toe. It’s supposed to be 
useful in dressing plumage, and maybe for 
removing bird lice, too. 


The male ruby-throated hummingbird 
does not help his mate build the nest nor 
does he help incubate the eggs. However, 
with his needle-like bill he will fearlessly 
defend the nest from any predator’s attack. 


Fish cannot breathe long out of water 
because the membranes of their gills must 
be moist to act as absorbers of air from 
the water in which they live. 


The chameleon was supposed to be able 
to perform such prodigies of endurance that 
the Greeks were moved to honor him by 
calling him chamai-leon, little lion. 
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Prison Aid to Casitas 


By Harvey R. Frantz 


STATE prison would be one 
Ac the last: places you would 
think of finding conservation, either 
interest in the subject or actual proj- 
ects. But at the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary at Graterford is a two-county 
sportsmen’s conservation project that 
has been in operation for 16 years. 

In 1936 the Montgomery County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs with 
the cooperation of prison officials de- 
vised a three-fold conservation pro- 
gram which utilized labor available 
behind prison walls. The program 
developed into two chief projects— 
the raising of pheasants and the estab- 
lishment of a forest nursery. Results 
of this unique program benefit not 
only hunters in southeast Pennsy]l- 
vania but have improved food and 
cover conditions for wildlife, refor- 
ested many acres, improved sports- 
men-farmer relationships, and last, 
but not least, have been of material 
aid in the’ rehabilitation of many 
Penitentiary inmates. 

The Federation buys tree seeds 
which are then planted and cared 
for by prison labor. Mr. Wilford P. 
Moll, Chairman of the Federation’s 
Forestry Committee and also local 
State Forester, acts as liaison between 
the Federation and the prison. The 
educational department at the prison 
handles the nursery work. 

The nursery, located within the 
prison walls, has a capacity of 50,000 
aye with an annual production of 
0,000 seedlings. Of this annual pro- 
duction, 20,000 are chestnuts of 


Chinese, Japanese, Asiatic and Italian 
varieties. Expert advice in selecting 
these chestnuts is furnished by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, Maryland. 

Other species produced are persim- 
mon, butternut, hazelnut, Norway 
spruce, papaw, oaks, ginko, btack 
locust and shellbark hickory. These 
species are distributed for spring 
planting while the chestnuts are 
planted in the fall. The hardwoods 
are one year seedlings while the coni- 





Charles Frisbie, left, vocational advisor 
at the Eastern State Penitentiary, and W. P. 
Moll, District Forester, examining Chinese 
chestnuts P. I. 7314 strain. This chestnut 
was planted October 15, 1950; the picture 
was taken September 17, 1951. 
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The pheasant raising project site is located just outside the prison walls. As shown 


above, the Federations’ facilities are very complete and modern. 


fers are two year transplants. The in- 
terest and care given the seedlings 
while in the nursery is evidenced by 
the low mortality rate and healthy 
appearance of the seedlings when 
they are put out in the field. For 
example, a Chinese chestnut in the 
nursery reached a height of 42 inches 
in only ten months. There is a low 
rodent loss which is unusual in chest- 
nut culture. 

Every fall and spring the trees are 
evenly distributed among the 27 
sportsmen’s clubs in the Federation, 
the sportsmen in turn planting these 
trees on their own land or on land 
where they hunt and fish. This not 
only creates good food and cover for 
wildlife but also develops good will 
with the landowners. By interesting 
other landowners in_ reforestation, 
these plantings have resulted in 
numerous forest tree orders being 
placed with Pennsylvania State Forest 
nurseries. 


At the same time plans were formu- 
lated for the forest nursery, the 
Federation also entered into an agree- 
ment with the Graterford prison for 
the raising of pheasants. The Federa- 
tion agreed to finance the purchasing 
of all materials necessary for the con- 
Struction and maintenance of the 
pens and all food necessary in the 
rearing of the birds. The prison 
agreed to furnish the labor for the 
construction and maintenance of the 
equipment and also to provide the 
necessary labor. 

Day-old pheasant chicks supplied 
by the Game Commission in May are 
used in the project. The birds come 
“equipped” with five pounds of start- 
ing mash and approximately 1250 
birds have been received from the 
Commission each year. The young 
pheasants are held for twelve weeks 
before being released by sportsmen, 
under the supervision of local Game 
Protectors, in their respective areas. 
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About half the pheasants are retained 
for spring releases. — 

The project site is located just out- 
side the prison walls and consists of 
two brooder houses, two sun porches, 
and two sun porches holding pens. 
These facilities belong to the Bucks 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs which joined the cooperative 
endeavor in 1946. The Montgomery 
County Federation owns three com- 

lete units of brooder house, sun 
porch, and holding pen. Each of 
these units holds about 250 birds. 

Together the Federations furnished 
all material for a 15 by 30 foot two- 
story feed house and office. The 
second floor of this building is used 
for feed storage with a black line 
painted on the floor dividing the 
room into two storage areas, one for 
each Federation. Feed is dumped into 
hoppers and is withdrawn on the first 
floor by the prisoner in charge of 
feeding. 

Warden C. J. Burke, through the 
education department, furnishes three 
prisoners to care for the birds. The 
interest of the inmates in the project 
is reflected in the survival rate of the 
birds. For the first few nights after 


the chicks arrive, it’s not unusual 
for the prisoners to stay up all night 
with their charges. The men, on 
their own initiative, also keep an 
up-to-the-minute record of birds on 
hand. At any time they can tell the 
exact number of birds by sex that 
have been lost and the probable 
reason. After the five pounds of feed 
that accompanies each chick is gone, 
the Federation takes over the feed- 
ing, each Federation being respon- 
sible for their respective units. It has 
been estimated that the approximate 
cost of each bird released (figured on 
the basis of $5.40 per each 100 pounds 
of feed) is only a daaes. 

Although the inmates of the prison 
do not receive any direct benefits 
from these projects, the survival 
figures on the chicks and the condi- 
tion of the nursery, stock shows they 
have more than a passing interest. 
These fine conservation projects, 
which are typical of the success 
achieved by cooperative effort, are 
not only directly rehabilitating the 
counties involved but also indirectly 
help the inmates rehabilitate them- 
selves. 

The End 





PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Industry and sportsmen combined recently in a unique project for the benefit of local 
residents and sportsmen everywhere. Shown above: Jess Warren and R. L. Warren, officials 
of the Beadle Corporation, Brockway, present the deed to a 518 acre tract in Snyder Town- 
ship, Jefferson County to James Marshall, President of the Brockway Sportsmen’s Club. 
Joseph Pisoni, county Federation chairman and tireless worker in securing the area for 
Sportsmen, witnesses the transaction. The club paid a dollar to the Beadle Corporation 
as a token of their appreciation. The area will be developed for hunting and fishing 


purposes but all forms of recreation will be considered. 
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ie KEEPING with the _ slogan, 
“Pennsylvania Has Everything,” 
consider the Appalachian Trail 
which this state shares with thirteen 
others. This well marked pathway 
extends from Mc. Katahdin, Maine 
to Mt. Oglethorpe, Georgia for a dis- 
tance of 2100 miles. 

As a matter of fact, the trail really 
had its beginning in Pennsylvania. 
Following an article by Benton Mc- 
Kaye in 1921 in which he proposed 
such an undertaking, the Potomac 
Appalachian Trail Club was formed 
in Washington, D. C., and plans were 
made to complete 180 miles of trail, 
beginning at the Susquehanna River 
in Pennsylvania and ending at Rock- 
fish Gap in Virginia. 

After two years they had com- 
pleted 60 miles of this section of the 
trail and had interested many other 
hiking and outdoor clubs in the 
developing the entire trail. The re- 
sponse from the New England clubs 
was very enthusiastic. Thanks are 
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Pennsylvania Dept. of Commerce Photo 


also due to the Boy Scouts and the 
U. S. Forest Service in making Me 
Kaye’s dream come true. 

Very few have the time or inclina- 
tion to make the entire journey. At 
any rate certain precautions are 
necessary since wayside shelters are 
not available along the entire route. 
The hiker should provide himself 
with food, a knife, an axe, a blanket 
or two, extra clothing, and any other 
gadget that will contribute to his 
comfort and safety, taking care not 
to make his pack too bulky. 

At the start of the trail there are 
sportsmen’s camps along 266 miles 
in Maine. Here are good food, a 
comfortable bed, and a place to 
bathe. Hunting and fishing may be 
indulged in, subject to the usual 
regulations. 

A chain of huts, placed a day's hik- 
ing distance apart, is maintained by 
the Appalachian Mountain Club of 
Boston where the trail passes through 
the White Mountain National Forest. 
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These are three-sided shelters, con- 
taining bunks and fireplaces. Other 
clubs and organizations have pro- 
vided like accommodations along the 
Long Trail in Vermont; through the 
Shenandoah National Park in Penn- 
sylvania; in the Pisgah National Park 
in North Carolina; and in the Great 
Smokies National Park. The Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference plans to 
place such shelters along the entire 
route. 

Side roads, leading to picturesque 
spots including the breath-taking 
Delaware Water Gap, delight the 
hiker as he passes through the Kitta- 
tinny mountain district of New 
Jersey. We are well aware that Penn- 
sylvania has its share of natural 
beauty as every inhabitant of this 
Commonwealth knows. In fact, 
“beauty wanders everywhere,” as the 


song says, but it seems to me that 
nature is loveliest in the North Tem- 
perate Zone. 

In Virginia the trail crosses and re- 
crosses the Skyline Drive and the 
Blue Ridge Parkway. Care should be 
taken to build campfires only in de- 
signated places. 

As one nears the southern terminus 
there are no huts or shelters avail- 
able, unless they have been put up 
recently. The hiker simply unfolds 
his pack, makes a fire, and prepares 
to spend the night in the open. Plans 
should be made accordingly. 

One of the best features of the Ap- 
palachian Trail is that at no time is 
one so very far from civilization. Be- 
fore taking a trip you should study 
the maps carefully and make sure 
you know how to get to the nearest 
hospital in case of an emergency that 


A cabin near Pine Grove Furnace on the Appalachian Trail in Cumberland County. 


Pennsylvania Dept. of Commerce Photo 
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requires hospitalization. A knowl- 
edge of first aid is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is better not to travel 
alone. If you plan to take the whole 
trip, better take along several pairs 
of shoes and expect to be on foot for 
over three months. Very few have the 
leisure to undertake such an ex- 
tended trip, but it might be made in 
installments. 

The benefits of walking outdoors 
are too well known to even discuss. 
Any recipe for longevity certainly 
ought to include this delightful form 
of exercise. Automobile riding, al- 
though providing a much _ swifter 
means of transportation, and offer- 
ing a wider variety of destinations, 
cannot compare in healthful stimula- 
tion to the more leisurely and in- 
timate “shank’s mare” means of loco- 
motion. 

Civilization is a fine thing and re- 
quired centuries of struggle against 
nature and savagery to achieve, but 
it has its penalties, and getting back 
to nature—even occasionally—helps to 
remedy some of them. There would 
be less juvenile and other forms of 
delinquency if more people—young 
and old—took to the outdoors more 
frequently. It isn’t necessary to take 
long extended hikes to enjoy and 
reap the benefits of walking. Little 
jaunts into the nearby countryside 
will impress us with the old saying, 
“God made the country, Man made 
the town.” 

To the “Indian of the falcon 
glance and lion bearing,” walking 


was the sole means of getting from 
place to place until the coming of 
the white man. He became reverant 
to the Great Spirit whose power he 
recognized in the flow of great rivers 
and the voice of the waterfall. The 
tales he told around the campfire 
equaled if not exceeded in poetic 
fancy and the powers of invention 
those of ancient Greece and Rome: 

Walking is particularly beneficial 
to sedentary or brain workers, 
Manual workers are almost entirely 
exempt from attacks to apoplexy and 
other similar organic derangements, 
The reason seems to be obvious; con- 
stant exercise, especially in the open 
air keeps the blood circulation at a 
healthy pitch. Vice versa, the brain 
worker, with little or no exercise, 
suffers from such afflictions. 

Anyone who decides to take up 
walking or hiking should be careful 
not to indulge too much at first; cer- 
tainly no one ought to take an ex- 
tended trip without becoming inured 
to it by degrees. Daily and systematic 
walks, to and from work or at least 
from work, and a nice long walk with 
a pleasant objective on Saturday or 
Sunday, could put us in a class with 
Weston himself. 

If anyone is in the mood for trying 
the Appalachian Trail, in whole or 
in part, he may obtain the necessary 
information from The Appalachian 
Trail Club, 808 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. The End 
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sol Timing P revents Shunps 


By Ed Shearer 


ROBABLY the most depressing 

and baffling thing that a shooter 
encounters is when he hits a slump. 
You are going right along in fine 
shape. You are grassing your birds 
with meatness and dispatch and 
Bingo! It happens. All of a sudden 
you cannot hit a Bull in his southern 
extremity with a snow shovel. You 
rack your brains trying to figure out 
what gives. You try this and that and 
the more you try the worse you get. 
Even your dog eyes you with disgust. 
Finally, when you arrive at a point 
where you are meditating suicide, 
you start shooting your normal gait 
again. The world becomes a good 
place to live in and all is serene. 

Shooting slumps, including my 
own, have always been interesting to 
me chiefly because they are so diff- 
cult to analyze. The reason is that a 
large part of them are mental while 
the remainder are mechanical. You 
use the same gun and ammunition. 
One day you are bad news to any- 
thing that has fur or feathers. The 
next day you have become a boon 
to the ammunition companies. Just 
what is the matter? Is it mental, 
mechanical or maybe a combination 
of both? 

As a rule slumps are far worse with 
a shotgun than with a rifle. A good 
rileman will shoot better on some 
days than he will on others, but he 
never goes as far off the beam as a 
scatter gunner does. This is mainly 





due to the fact that a rifle has sights 
on it. Say for instance in shooting 
Chucks at long range with a Super 
Duper outfit. You may tag several in 
a row one day. The next time you 
may have several close misses. This 
is only the natural law of averages 
working and you don’t worry about 
it. Your luck will catch wp with you 
and that’s that. Even when shooting 
at a running buck a good rifleman 
has trained himself to call his shot 
and he retains a clear picture of 
where his sights were when he fired 
the shot. If he leads his deer a foot 
and the bullet goes behind the veni- 
son, he knows he has to take more 
lead on his next shot. A rifleman 
pays close attention to his sights and 
when he starts getting some queer 
results, he checks his equipment and 
usually finds the answer. At least he 
has the probable cause narrowed 
down to a very small field. 

Now the shotgun shooter has a 
very different proposition. He has 
his eyes focused on the target he is 
trying to hit rather than on the 
muzzle of his gun. The gun muzzle 
in this case is of course the front 
sight. Therefore his errors sneak up 
without him being conscious of them. 
He then flounders around wondering 
what the Old Nick is happening to 
him. He may be changing his timing, 
he may be slowing his swing or 
stopping it altogether. He may not be 
getting his cheek down on the comb 
or might have developed a slight 
flinch. Any one of these’ things can 
upset.the applecart for a good shot- 
gun man and may take quite some 
time to find just which is causing the 
trouble. 

One of the easiest ways to get your- 
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self a flock of misses in shooting any 
kind of a gun is to change your tim- 
ing. With a shotgun shooter timing 
is paramount. To satisfy yourself of 
this fact watch some crack squads 
shooting either at the traps or on the 
skeet field. You will quickly observe 
that each man shoots on his own 
particular timing. Some will shoot 
very fast and others some slower. A 
close observer will soon become con- 
scious of this varied timing and will 
note than as long as this timing is 
maintained the result is powdered 
targets. When any individual shot 
slower or faster the target was usually 
missed. 

This is true of rifle shooting also. 
This writer once coached two famous 
rifle shots in a National and Interna- 
tional Match. One was Ralph Mc- 
Garrity of Washington D. C. Mac 
was a notoriously meticulus and 
deliberate shot. His equipment al- 
ways had to be arranged the same. 
He loaded and shot slowly. He was 
the coldest and calmest shot in tough 
competition I have ever seen and the 
easiest to coach. When Mac finally 
put his gun to his shoulder I merely 
looked through the spotting scope 
and gave him the wind. If it was 
right he would shoot and the white 
paddle would come up. Mac went 
clean in that match. 

A contrast was the equally famous 
Virgil Richards whom I coached in 
an International Team Match. Virgil 
was more on the fire cracker type. 
Exhibition shooting had made him 
fast and he shot in competition the 
same way, running from 50 to 75 
percent of his allowed shooting time. 
His coach had to be on the ball with 
the wind for like as not, he would 
hold for it and let go anyhow, with 
the same results that McGarrity 
achieved with his slow timing. Virgil 
had the high score in that year’s In- 
ternational Match. As his shooting 
partner and coholder of the two-man 
team world’s record with him I can 
say with personal knowledge that any 
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time he broke that fast timing his 
scores fell off. 

Timing is important with a rifle 
as I found out the hard way. I was 
walking down a woods road flankj 
a deer drive. On one side an improve. 
ment cutting made a fairly open 
strip 75 yards wide. On the other 
side dense cover came right to the 
edge of the road. Suddenly up op 
the ridge a volley of shots rang out, 
In a matter of seconds a good buck 
came sailing down through the im. 
provement cutting straight at me, ag 
only a startled buck can run. Being 
an old grouse hunter I shoot a rifle 
on running game the same way | 
shoot grouse. I swing in from behind 
and as the sights pass the shoulder 
I let go with the shot. On this o¢ 
casion I was using a new bolt action 
with a stock intended more for prone 
and sitting rather than fast snap 
shooting. So being a bit uncertain | 

ut the gun on him at 50 yards mean- 
ing to follow him along and du 
him in the middle of the road. The 
buck saw me and swerved enough 
to miss me. I shifted the rifle slightly 
for a recheck. The rest is sad. I never 
did catch up with him as he crossed 
the road in one jump. I missed that 
buck at 25 feet, not yards. I still have 
that shirt minus its tail, shorn with 
due ceremony. 

While it is easy most always to de 
tect errors in timing with a rifle a 
shotgun is quite different due to the 
fact that you retain no conscious pic 
ture of where your gun muzzle was 
EXACTLY when the shot was fired. 
Some years ago the Canadian Trap 
Shooting Champion Sam Vance came 
down for a grouse shoot with a friend 
of mine. This chap was a hot grouse 
shot but had never done anything to 
distinguish himself at the traps. In 
a three day hunt he shot rings around 
the Champion. What was the answer? 
No one knows for certain. Vance was 
not only a crack shot on clay targets 
but was reputed to be a high clas 
performer on game, which I do not 
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doubt. It might have been that he 
came down fresh from the close of a 
very fine season where stance or form 
plays a big part. It may have been 
the sudden change from known 
angles to unknown angles with the 
target sometimes obscured by trees 
or brush. It could have been the 
quick change from the even footing 
of the firing line to catch as catch 
can footing of the grouse covers, 
which do not afford the perfect bal- 
ance of the firing line. Then again 
the change from a heavier trap gun 
to a much lighter field gun may have 
caused the trouble. This is a sample 
of what the shotgun shooter must 
solve when he hits a slump. 

I believe that the biggest factor in 
utting a shooter off his timing is 
langely psychological. A sailor is nq 
more superstitious than the average 
hot shot. As time goes along he 
developes his phobias. I have one of 
my own. For 45 years I have been an 
avid grouse hunter. If I shot well, 
food tasted good and the world was 
in its orbit. Let me shoot poorly J 
immediately became persona non 
grata around the family circle. Grad- 
ually I came to the firm conviction 
that if I missed the first bird I was 
in for a sad day. In vain I argued 
with myself that I did not believe in 
idols and only half of the conven- 
tions. I finally solved that one. I 
turned down all shots for the first 


Mr. Park Wilson, of Fort -Hill, built this 
fine gun cabinet for his home. Ample space 
is provided in the drawers at the bottom 
for ammunition and cleaning equipment. 
Such cabinets are comparatively easy to 
make, provide safe, clean storage for val- 
uable hunting gear, and keep dangerous 
weapons locked against possible accidents to 
youngsters in the nome. 


one until a dead easy one came up. 
After that a miss did not bother me. 
So when your shooting average 
falls down and you can’t hit the 
Empire building like the gas tank 
in your car when trouble happens, 
take a look at your timing first. 
The End 
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Who says women can’t shoot? Don’t kid yourselves, brethren in the powder- 
smoke clan. Just look to your own laurels. 

The new world’s record holder for precision shooting with a rifle is 
Mrs. Olive Walker, Ilion, New York, housewife, who, in addition to bring- 
ing up two fine children, “just likes to shoot.” Shooting with remarkable 
concentration, Mrs. Walker registered a group of ten shots at 100 yards 
which measured .3268 inches, a record which is close to shooting perfection. 
The mark, which supplants the .3495 inch group hung up by Al Marciante, 
Trenton, New Jersey, was established at a registered National Bench-rest 
Shooter's Association tournament at Johnstown, New York. Mrs. Walker, 
who has shot consistently well for a number of years, is the wife of gun 


designer M. H. “Mike” Walker. 
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Useful Tapping ear 


By Larry Kopp 
HEN we talk about trapping 
gear, we usually think in terms 
of those items which are absolutely 
essential: traps, scent or lure, fur 
stretchers, rubber gloves, digging tool 
or trowel, dirt sifters, and other tools. 
Outside of these necessary items, how- 
ever, are many other useful pieces of 
equipment and clothing which are 
not normally classified as trapping 
equipment. As in hunting and fish- 
ing, there is a vast difference between 

essential and useful gear. 


I have always felt that trapping 
clothes are a matter of personal 
opinion but I would like to make a 
few suggestions based on personal ex- 
perience. After having tried different 
outfits, I’ve found that the light 
weight, water-repellent hunting pants 
of brush-brown color are an excellent 
buy. They are more comfortable than 
the standard heavy weight type and 
because they are rubberized on the 
leg fronts and seat, I’ve found that 
they dry out much faster after a wet 
day on the trap line. 


Many trappers prefer the regular 
brush-brown hunting coat for a 
jacket. The game pouch which char- 
acterizes these coats is utilized as a 
place to carry traps. For me, however, 
it is too uncomfortable to walk the 
trails with a load of traps pulling 
me off-balance and so I carry my 
traps in a packsack or pack-basket de- 
signed for this purpose. In this way 
you have the main bulk of your gear 
balanced on your back in its most 
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comfortable carrying position, The 
hunting coat does have its advantage 
in muskrat trapping but on the up 
land traplines, I’ve found that 4 
leather jacket with knitted wrists 
waist is just about ideal. With sucha 
jacket there are no loose sleeve cuffs 
to cause trouble when following 4 
brushy trail nor are there any looge, 
flapping side pockets to catch on 
twigs or briars. 

There are several types of outer 
footwear which are ideally suited for 
the trapper. Both the standard aretig 
and the newer type leather boot with 
rubber bottoms are good. I person 
ally prefer the arctics. There are 
many times when you want to wade 
across a stream or in other ways én- 
counter water on the upland trapline 
and the heavy-weight, waterproof 
arctics afford the safest, driest pass 
age. Another advantage is that the 
arctic and regular shoe combination 
is warmer and the rubber arctics can 
also be kept cleaner by washing them 
frequently in small brooks or other 
water along the trail. 


So much for trapping clothes. Now 
for other useful items of gear. Sun 
glasses will go a long ways towards 
protecting your eyesight and they 
should be considered as_ standard 
equipment. Pioneer trappers and In- 
dians recognized the importance of 
eye protection. They used charcoal 
which they rubbed on the upper part 
of the cheeks, thus affording their 
eyes a crude form of glare reduction 
perfected in our modern tinted sum 
glasses. 


A flashlight is a handly little item, 
too. The average trapper likes to get 
an early start on his daily tour of 
traps. There have been many times 
when I have checked the first traps 
on my ‘line with the aid of a flash 
light and quite frequently I've dis 


















































Photo Courtesy Meadville Tribune 


Guy Rossman, of Linesville Road near Conneaut Lake, is one of Pennsylvania’s most 
successful trappers. He is shown above with part of the 180 foxes trapped between last 
October and January. Rossman travels 3000 or more on his traplines during a season, 
and caught his first fox 40 years ago in Center County. 


patched foxes and other animals and 
reset the traps long before daybreak. 

Ice creepers are not generally 
thought of as trapping equipment 
but they are mighty useful on these 
icy, slippery days. Sleet, snow or freez- 
ing rain are real obstacles to the 
trapper who cannot put off until an- 
other day his trips afield. He must be 
on the trapline every day regardless 
of the weather and the use of ice 
creepers will save much time in get- 
ting around. A good compass and a 
compact first aid kit are also very use- 
ful items for the trapper who oper- 
ates any extensive trapline on foot. 

A wood cutting tool of some sort is 
another useful item. It could be a 
small hand axe, hunting knife, or just 


an ordinary pocketknife. Many trap- 
pers find a hand axe is useful when 
making fox sets since it may be used 
for cutting roots and at the same time 
serves as a tool for pounding trap 
stakes into the ground. Personally, I 
prefer a wooden mallet for driving 
stakes because no echo is involved. 

As in other outdoor pursuits, the 
trapper can over-load himself with 
gear. One thing is certain, however. 
What one trapper may find extremely 
useful may be nothing more than a 
novelty to another. It is largely a 
matter of deciding what items you 
will get the most use from and then 
planning your equipment so that it 
may ‘be comfortably carried. 

The End 





Pennsylvania Official 1953 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1953-August 31, 1954) 


Open season includes first ef last dates listed, pease excepted, for game.* ty 
hour for small game on October 31 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, shooting hours daily 
7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but Bars July 1 to belventice 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 130'R 
(All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


BAG LIMITS 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day 
Ruffed Grouse 2 
— big (see counties closed below)* 
eck Pheasants, males only 
Rat its, — 
uirrels, Gens. Black & Fox pean 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) wees 
ms* Uniimitea Syed 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... 
Grackles \: emaas wee 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ‘ 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more. 
( Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 
or more points to one antler: Provided, 
@ male deer with an antler three or 
more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the 
deer is in life, shall be considered legal 
(requires hunting license and Special 
Archery License) by individual* ........ 
Regular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more 
inches long without points, measuring 
from the top of the skull as the deer is 
in life, shall be considered legal: 
individual* 
Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- 
cense and antlerless deer license) by . 
\ individual* J | Dec. 
NO OPEN SEASON—Bobwhite Quail, Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Gr 
Cub Bears, Elk, Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. : 
FURBEARERS: 
Skunks and Opossums Unlimited . 
Minks Unlimited . 
Muskrats Pon sy 


Beavers (traps only), state-wide* 











* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not ore 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for-each cceed! 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless ¢ 


where held, stored or found in possession. olf 


TURKEYS, COUNTIES AND AREAS CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Allegheny, Beaver, 
Chester, Cumberland, Delaware, Greene, Lancaster, Montgomery, Perry, Philadelphia, 
ington, York; that vart of Franklin County south and east of U. 8. Highway No. "; 
the parts of Berks, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lehigh and Northampton Counties south of v. . 
Highway No. 22. a 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not 
more than one deer during the three combind 1953 sasons, whether hunting individually 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Ar 
Season, issued only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless I 
Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the C 
for which issued. Farm ‘occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also 
for antlerless deer during the antlerless season on the same land as for other game, 
Digest issued with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antler 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 14, a 
after December 13, '53. a 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. 


person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure 0 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either there 


of. igs «= must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without ¢ 
e 


Its must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or ott k 

disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or C 4 

where trapped. “a 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be ree y staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the fim 
day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 


bm 





